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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 

'J'UKNK Eemirii.st;eiu*es were written niuJ published 
by the AuthfM’ in his fiftieth year, shortly before 
he started on a trip to Europe and Ameriea for 
his failing health in l<)i2. It was in the eourse 
of this trip that he wrote for the first time in tlie 
English language for publication. 

In these memory pictures, so lightly, even 
casually {»resented liy the author, there is^ never- 
theless, ixnealed a connected history of his inner 
life, together with that of the varying literary 
forms in which his growing self found successive 
expression, up to the point at which Iwth his 
soul and jaadry attained maturity. 

'Dus liglitncss «»f miumer and importance of 
matter form a comhination, the translatitm of 
which into a different language is nittundly a 
matter of eoiisiderabk* difficulty. It was. in any 
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case, a task which the present Translatoi 
being ati original wiiter in the Knglisli lang 
would hardly have ventured to undertake 
there not been other coiisiderations. I’he 1 
lator’s familiarity, however, with the pe: 
scenes and events herein depicted made 
temptation difficult for him to resist, as w 
a responsibility winch he did not care to 
to others not possessing thest; advantages 
therefore more liable to miss a point, or 
a wrong impression. 

The Translator, moreover, had the au 
permission and advice to make a free transi 
a portion of whiclt was completed and app 
by the latter before he left India on his i 
tour to Japan and Ameriesi. 

In regard to the nature of the freedom 
for the purposes of the translalioti, it m 
mentioned that those suggestion.s which ; 
not have been as clear to the foreign as t 
Bengali reader have been brought out 
slightly more elaborate manner than ii 
original text; while again, in rare eases, t 
which depend on allusions entirely unfamil 
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tlic Jtion-Iiuliuu reader, have been euiitled rather 
than spoil by an over-elaboration the siniplieity 
and naturalness which is the great feature of I lie 
original. 

'Phere are no footnotes in the original iAll 
the Ibotnotes here given Imvc been added !)y 
t he 'Pranslator in t he hope that they may be ol' 
further iissistanee to the foreign reader. 
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( 1 ) 

I KNdw iM>t who paints t!ic pictures on memory’s 
canvas: but whoever he may be, wluit lie is 
painting arc pictures ; by whicii 1 mean that he 
is not tliere with his brush simply to make a 
faithful copy of all that is happening. He takes 
in and leaves out according to his taste. He 
makes many a big thing small and small thing 
big. He has no compunction iii putting into 
the background that which was to the fore, or 
bringing to the front that which was behiiul. 
In short he is painting pictures, and not writing 
liistory. 

I'lius, over Idfc’s outward aspect passes the 
series of events, and within is being painttxl a 
set of piciitrcs, Tim two corre.spond hut are 

not one. 

Wedo not gt;t the leisiire to view thoroughly 
this studio , within ua Portions of it now and 

tljcn catch our eye, hut the greater part remaiiii 

i m 
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out of sight in the darkness. Why the 
busy painter is painting; when he will h 
done ; for what gallery his pictures arc destii 
— who can tell ? 

Some years ago, on being (}uest.i<)ne<l asi 
the events of my past life, I hatl t>ccasion 
pry into this picture-chamber. I had tluni 
to be content with selecting some few mater 
for my lufe’s story. I then discovered, a 
opened the door, that Life's mcnundcs are 
Life’s history, but the original work of an uns 
Artist The variegated colours scattered ah 
are not reflections of outside lights, but bel 
to the painter himself, and come passion-tin, 
from his heart; thereby unfitting the record 
the canvas for use as evidence in a court of h 

But though the attempt to gather pre 
history from memory’s storehouse may he fr 
less, there is a fascination iii looking over 
pictures, a fascination which C8.st its spell on 

The road over which we journey, the v 
side shelter in which we pause, are ufrt picti 
while yet we travel — they are too necessary, 
obvious. When, however, before turning I 
the evening resthouse, we look hat^k upon 
cities, fl.elds, rivers and hills which we have li 
through in Life’s morning, then, in the %hi 
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the passing day, are they pictures indeed. Thus, 
when iny opportunity came, did I look hack, 
and was cngrosseil. 

Was this interest aroused within me solely 
by a natural aftection for iny own past ? Some 
personal feeling, of course, there must have been, 
but the pictures had also an independent artistic 
value ol’ their own. There is no event in my 
remijuscences worthy of being preserved for all 
time. But the tpiality of the subject is not the 
only justification for a record. What one has 
truly felt, if only it can be made sensible to 
others, is always of importance to one's felhnv- 
men. If pictures which have taken shape it» 
memory can he brought out in words, they are 
worth a plact; in literature. 

It is as literary material that I oiler ujy 
jnemory pietures. To toke them as an attempt 
at antohiography would be a mistake. In such 
a view these reminiscences would appear useless 
as well as incomplete. 


C*i| Temhin^ ikffinM 

We tbretr boys were I>cing Imnight up 
together. Both iny compaiiiuits were two years 
tdder than I. When they were platxtl under 
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their tutor, my teachiug also began, hut of what 
I learnt nothing remains in my memory- 

What constantly recurs to me is “Ylie rain 
patters, the leaf quivers.”^ I am just (iorne to 
anchor after crossing the stormy region of the 
kara, khala * series ; and I am reading “ 'Fhe rain 
patters, the leaf quivers,” for me llu* iirst. poem 
of the Arch Poet. Whenever the joy of that 
day comes back to me, even now, I realise, why 
rhyme is so needful in poetry. Because of it 
the words come to an end, and yet end not ; tlie 
utterance is over, but not its ring ; ami the ear 
and the mind can go on and on with their game 
of tossing the rhyme to eac.li other. 'I’hus did 
the rain patter and the leaves <piiver again an<l 
again, the livelong day in my conseitmsnes.s. 

Another episode of this period of my early 
boyhood is held fast in my mind. 

We had an old cashier, Kailash by name, 
who was like one of the fatnily. lie wa.s a 
great wit, and would be constantly emttking 
jokes with everybody, old and young ; recently 
married sons-in-law, new-comers into the family 
circle, being his special butts. There was roon> 
for the suspicion that his humour had not 

‘ A jingling sentonw in the Bengali Chiltl**i l»riB« r. 

* In two tylkbki* 
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deserted him even after tUaith. Once my elders 
were engaged in an attempt to start a pestol 
service with the otlier world by means of a 
planchette. At one of the sittings the pencil 
scrawled out the name of Kailash. He was 
aske<l as to the sort of life one led wluire he was. 
“ Not a hit of it,” was tlic reply. “ \Vhy«should 
you g(>t so clicap what I had to die to kmrn ? ” 
I’his Kailash used to rattle off for my special 
delectolion a doggerel ballad of his own compo- 
sition. 'fhe hero was myself and there was a 
glowing anticipation of the arrival of a heroine. 
And as I listened my interest would wax intense 
at the picture of this world-eharming bride illumi- 
nating tlu! lap of the future in which she sat 
enthroned. I'hc list of the jewellery with whieli 
she was beilecked from head tt» foot, and the 
unheard-of splemiour of the preparations for the 
hridal, might have turned older and wiser liead.s; 
hut what moved the hijy, and set wonderful joy 
pictures flitting Iwfore ins visioji, was the rapid 
jingle of the frequent rhymes and the swing of 
the rhythm. 

'I'hesc t wo literary delights still linger in my 
menmry and there is the other, the itdants' 
classic ; 1'he rain falls pit-a-pat, the tiile comes 
up the river." 
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The next thine I reineinhnr is the heeinnino- 
of my scliool-life. One <iay I .saw my t'liicf 
brother, and my sister's son Salya, also a little 
older than myself, startini^ t)!!' tt> school, h-avin^- 
me behind, accounted unlit. I had never yet 
ridden in a ejirria<>*e nor even been out of the 
house. So wiien Sutya enme haeh, full of 
unduly glowinpj aeeounts t»f his iuiventures on 
the way, I felt I simply could not stav at lunnc. 
Our tutor tried to dispel my illusion with sound 
advice and a resounding slap : " \'im‘re erving 
to go to school now. you'll Itave t<i cry a lot 
more to he let <jH‘ later on.” I have no recollec- 
tion of the name, features or dispo.sitioti ot this 
tutor of ours, but the impressiiHi tif his ua ighh 
advice and weightier hand has not yvX faded. 
Never in my life have I heard a truer prophecy. 
My crying drove me prematurely into the 
Oriental Seminary. XyUnl I learnt there I have 
no idea, hut one of its methods of punishment 1 
still bear in mind. The hoy who was unable to 
repeat his Ies.sons was made U» stand on a h<*m’h 
with arms extended, and on his upturned palms 
were piled a uumljer of slates. It k for psyeh.e 
legists to debate how far this melluwl is likely 
to conduce to a better grasp of thitigs. I thus 
began my schooling at wi extremely tender age. 
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My initiation into litenitwre ha<l its orij^in, at 
the same time, in the books wliicli were in 
vogue in the servants’ quarters. (.Hiiei' among 
these were a Bengali translation of Clianakya’s 
aphorisms, and the llainayanu of Kritlivasa. 

A picture of one day’s reading of the 
llamayana comes clearly back to me. 

The day was a cloudy one. I was playing 
about in the long verandah ‘ ijverlooksiig the 
road. All of a sudden Batya, for sonic reason 1 
do not remember, wanted to frighten me by 
shouting, “Policeman! Policeman 1" My ideas 
of the duties of policemen were of an extremely 
vague description. One thing I was certain 
about, that a person chargc.<l with crime once 
placed in a policeman’s hands would, as sure us 
the wretch caught in a crocodile’s serratiai grip, 
go under and be seen no more. Not knowing 
how an innocent boy could escape this relentless 
penal code, I bolted towards the inner apart 
ments, with .shudders running down my Iwu'k for 
blind fear of pursuing polieemen. I broke* t«> 
my mother tlie news of my impciuling doom. 

* Eiwifrti iHjkmBiidf' w 11ir writrr*^ fmmly Iwmir P* mi 

UiWT'Htttrml iibihh wlilrli Is4d iffttwn U%r 

family It hiirltrrrd, Imilt wtiml rcwriyiirtiii «r 

witk Itmg coltmiiuKieii dmtg Hi® mitrf mwi iwrai^rr 

giillfriPB rumiiiig rtmiitl mvh gMng wwsi t« tlir ninnir 

raw# af rmtm. 
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hut it did not sewn to (iislnrl) her nmeii. How- 
ever, not deeming it sate to venture; <ni1- ugnin, 
1 sat (iown on the sill <d’ my mother’s d«>or to 
rea<J the dog-c'ureti Hnmuyana, with a mnrhleti 
paper cover, which heiongetl to her t>hi aunt 
Alongside stretched the verandah nmning round 
the four sides of the open inner qundratigle, on 
which hjul fallen the faint afternoon ghtw of 
the chmded sky. Finding me. weeping t»ver one, 
of its sorrowful stlualions, my great «mint came 
jgml took away the iuHik front me. 


(8) ff'ithiii ami Hlthaut 

Luxury was a thing ahmtst unknown in the 
days of my infancy. 'I'lte standard <»f living was 
then, as a -whole, much nu»re sitnpk* than it is 
now. Apart from that, the ehildnm of our 
houseludd were entirely free from llu; fuss of 
being to(J mueh looked after. 'I'lie fact is that, 
while the process of lookitJg after tuny be an 
occasional treat for the guardians, the children 
it Is always an umnitigated musatiee. 

We us^ to be under the rule of the servants. 
To save themselves trouble they Imtl alinost 
suppressed our right of frc?e movement. But 
the freedom of not being jtetted made up even 
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for the harshness of this bonda^^e, for <Hir minds 
were left clear of the toils of constant ctuldlini^, 
pampering and dressiug-up. 

Our food had nothing to do with delicacies. 
A list of our articles of clothing would »>uly 
invite the modern boy’s scorn. On no pretext 
did we wear socks or slu)cs till we had jwisscil 
our tenth year, la the cold weather a second 
cotton tunic over the first one sufliced. It 
never entered our heads to coinsidcr ourselvt's 
ill-off for that reason. It was only wh<;n old 
Niyamat, the tailor, would forget to put a 
pocket into one of our tunic.s that we eomplaiiUHi, 
for no boy has yet been horn so poor ns not to 
have the wherewithal to stufl* his pockets ; lutr, 
by a merciful dispensation of providiaua;, is there 
much difference between the wealth of Isiys of 
rich and of poor parentage. We use<l t o have a 
pair of slippers each, but not always where we 
had our feet. Our habit of kicking the s!i|ijK‘rs 
on ahead, and catching them np Jigain, made 
them work noju; iljc less hard, through efi'cclually 
defeating at every slt;p the reason of their Ijcing. 

Our elders wt;re in cv<‘ry way at a grtatl 
distance from us, in their dress and faml, li%dtJg 
and doing, eonversatirm and ainusenuml. \Vi* 
caught glimpst^s of these, but they were beyond 
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our reach. Ehicrs have beconu; cheap to iiKKicrn 
children ; they are too reatiily aece.ssihle, and so 
arc all ohjccls of desire. Xolhiisjjj ever canic so 
easily to us. Many a trivial thinjj; was for u.s a 
rarity, and \vv lived mostly in the hope t>f atlahi- 
ing, when we 'were oUi enough, the thinj^s whkdi 
the <iistant future held in trust for us. 'riie 
result was that what little we did get we enjoyed 
to the uluiost; from skin to t‘ore notliing was 
thrown away, 'riie nuHlern eliild of a well-to-do 
family uihhles at <tniy half the things he gets; 
the greater part of his world is wasted on him. 

(hir days were spent in the servant.s’ ([uarters 
in the .south-east corner of tin* iniler apartments. 
One (if (iur servants was Shyam, a dark chubby 
hoy with curly kicks, hailiug from the District 
of Khulna. He would put me into a .selected 
spot and, tracing a chalk line all round, warn 
me with solemn face and uplifted lingt^r of the 
{Hirils (if tran.sgre.ssing this ring. Whether the 
threatened danger was material or .spiritual I 
never fully untierstotid, but a great fear ustal to 
ptissess me. I had read in the Hamayana of the 
tribulations of Sita for having left the ring 
drawn by Lak.shman, Hit it was nut possible for 
me to be sceptical of its potency. 

Just Irelow the window of this room was a 
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tank with a flight of masonry steps leading down 
into the water; on its west batik, along the 
garden wall, an immense banyan tree; to tlu“ 
south a fringe of cocoa-nut palms. Hingini 
round as 1 was near this window, I would spend 
the whole day peering through the drawn 
Venetian shutters, gazing and gazing on this 
scene as on a picture-book. From early morning 
our neighbours would drop in one by one U» 
have their bath. I knew the time for each one 
to arrive. I was familiar with the peculiarities 
of each one’s toilet One would stop u{> hi.s cars 
with his Angers as he took his regulation number 
of dips, after which he would depart Another 
would not venture on a complete immersion hut 
be content with only squeezing his wet towel 
repeatedly over his head. A third woulti care- 
fully drive the surface impurities away from him 
with a rapid play of his arms, ami then on a 
.sudden impulse take his plunge, 'riiere was one 
who jumped in from the toji steps without any 
preliminaries at all. Another w<su!d walk slowly 
in, step by .step, muttering his morning prayers 
the while. One was always in a hurry, hastening 
home as soon as he was through witli his tljp. 
Another wits in n<» sort of hurry at all, taking 
his bath leisurely, foll<»wed by a giMwl rub* 
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down, juul a change irom wet bathing clothes 
into clean ones, including a careiiil adjustincut 
t>f the folds of his waisi-clofh, ending with a 
turn or two in the outer' garden, and tiie 
gathering of llowers, with wliieh he would fijuUly 
saunter slowly homewards, radiating the cool 
comfort, of his refreslieti hotly, as he went, 'fhis 
would go on till it was past notu}. 'I'hen the 
hathing-plaees would Ik* dcserietl and Itecotne 
silent. Only the duek.s remaintsi, jmthliing 
about afte.r water snails, tsr Imsy preening their 
feathers, the livelong day. 

When stditutie thus reigneti over the water, 
niy whole attentitm would he drawn to the 
.shadows untler the banyan tree. .Some of its 
aerial roots, creeping thnvn along its trunk, hatl 
formed a dark complication t>f coii.s at its base. 
It seemed as if into this njystcrious regitm the 
hiw.s of the tmiver.se hatl not fouml etitrance ; jis 
if some t>ld«woritl dream-land had escaped the 
divine vigilance and lingereti on into the light 
of modern day. Whom I used tt» see there, 
and what those beings did. it is not po.ssihle to 
express in intelligible language. It was alKuii 
this Imnyan tree that I wrote later ; 

* tJMttt* Portion of tbo hmn# it ttn* j umi Uw woinwi'ii 
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With tangled roots hanging down from yotir <) 

ancient banyan trec^, 

You stand still day and nighty like an ascetJc at lus penances, 
Do you ever remember the child whose fancy played with 
your shadows ? 

Alas ! that banyan tree is no more, nor the 
piece of water whicli servetl to mirror the 
majestic forest-lord I Many of those wht) used 
to bathe there have also followed into «blivi<»n 
the shade of the banyan tree. And that boy, 
grown older, is counting the alternations of 
light and darkness which penetrate the com- 
plexities with which the roots he has thrown 
oflp on all sides have encircled him. 

Going out of the house was forbidden to us. 
in fact we had not even the freedom of all its 
parts. We perforce took our j>ce}>s at nature 
from behind the barriers. Beyt»ml my reacli 
there was this limitless thing called the Dutsitie. 
of which flashes and sounds and scents tiscii 
momentarily to come and touch me through 
its interstices. It seemed to want to play with 
me through the bars with so many gestures. 
But it was free and I wjis bound there was no 
way of meeting. So the attraction was all the 
stronger. The chalk line hms been wiped away 
to-day, but the confining ring is still there, I'he 
distant is just as distant, the outside is still 
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hcjunul me; nmJ I am remimUd of the poeni 
I wrtjlc when J was 4>l<Jei* : 

The laiut* bird was in « rauf. thr iVrr lnt(i »a', in the forest 

'I'ht^y iJtti uliMt tlie t’niiir, if u:i\ n drtTrr 

*riif irrv hint vm% ‘M ) $ny Itnr, Irt us ll\ la Ihr \unii|.“ 

T!u* hm! wliisjM-’rN,, liithrr, Irf us hnih livf* in 

l!iu 

»Su\H till* fm* hin!, ** Aruuu^*- bfirs, whrrr is tlu n- rouui fti 
hjirriul uiiu‘s « iii^s *- *’ 

Alasr rru^H flu* iurd* ** J xjiaulrl ii,rif liritH? m !ir«ra In 

hit iu tlu^ sky/* 

I he parupet-^ -oi i.itif t.'if'friiecal friiiis wctc 

higher limit my heati. W'hen I had grown 
toiler; when the tyranny «»f tin- servants had 
relaxed ; when, with tfie etmting ui* a newly 
married bride into the Imnse, 1 hud aehieved 
s«>me recognition as a companion of her leisure, 
then <iid I sttmelimes emne up to the tt^rrnee in 
the mkldlt! t»f the day. !ty that time every- 
body in the house would have tinished their 
meal ; there wouhl he an interval in the business 
of the household; over the inner apartinents 
would rest the cpiiet of the mid-day siesto ; the 
wet bathing clothes would Im hanging over the 
paraj>ets to dry ; the crows would Iw picking at 
the leavings thrown on the refuse heap at the 
corner of the yard; in the solitude of that 
intervid the caged bird would, through the 
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gaps in the parapet, commune bill to l)i!l with 
the free bird ! 

I would stand and g'as5e. . - . My glance llrsl 
falls on the row of cocoa-nut trees on the further 
edge of our inner garden. Through t hese are 
seen the “ Singhi’s (Jarden ” with its elusUir ol 
hilts’^ and tank, and on the edge of the tank tluf 
dairy of our milkwoman, Tara; still t'urther on. 
mixed up with the tree- tops, the various shapes 
and different heights of the, terraced roofs of 
Calcutta, flashing back the blazing whiteness of 
the mid-day sun, stretch right away into the 
greyish blue of the eastern horizon. An<l sonu* 
of these far distant dwellings, from which stand 
forth their roofed stairways leading up t«> tlie 
terrace, look as if %vith uplifted linger and a 
wink they are hinting to me of the mysteries 
of their interiors, lake llie beggar at flu* 
palace door who imagines impossible treasures 
to be held in the strong-rooms elost'd ttt him, 1 
can hardly tel! of the wealth of play and freedom 
which these unknown dwellings seem to me 
crowded with. From the furthest depth of the 
sky full t)f huruing sunshine overheat! the thin 
shrill cry of a kite reatdies my ear; anti fnun 

^ These BiiMerjior rmminliiig nf tiiinblr htnrb, 

e^clstliig wkir by jiidr with liiii.klifig?** mr i|j|| mir mI Ihr 

aiiomtites of Cidrutt^* Tit, 
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the lane adjoininjjr Sin^hi’s (hiiilcn rojucs up, 
past the honse.H silent in their rumndu} sluinher, 
the sinp'-son'jj of the haii,ifle-s<dler vhni rhomi 
c/uti . . . ami my whole hein<; w»tultl tly away 
from tlic work-ji-«lay world. 

My father hartlly ever stayed at home, hg 
was eonHlantly rouminpf ahout. His rtioms on 
the third story usei! t«i remain shut up. I 
would pass my hiuuls thnnigh tite vetictian 
shutters, and thus openiujjj the lateh get tlie 
dtKjr open, and .spend the nfternomi lying 
motionless on liis sofa at the simth end. First 
of all it was a nnun always elosed. and then 
there was the sttdcn entry, this gave it a deep 
flavour of my.slery *, further the hroutl empty 
expanse of terraee to the stmth. glowing in the 
rays of the sun, would .set me tlay-tlnfumiiig. 

There was yet amdher attract ion. The 
water-works had just been started in t’ldeuttn, 
and in the flr.st exuberanee of its triumphant 
entry it did not stint even the Indian tpnirlers 
of their supply. In that golden age of pipe 
water, it used to flow even up to ray father’s 
third-story rooms. And turning on the slunver- 
tap I would indulge to my heart's emitcni in an 
untimely bath, —not so mueh for the eondort of 
it, as to give rein to my desire to do just as I 
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fancied. The alternation of the joy of liberty, 
and the fear of being caught, made that shower 
of municipal water send arrows of delight thrill- 
ing into me. 

It was perhaps because the possibility of 
contact with the outside was so remote that the 
joy of it came to me so much more readily. 
When material is in profusion, the mind ge.ts 
lazy and leaves everything to it, forgetting that 
for a successful feast of joy its internal ecpiipment 
counts for more than the external, I'lds is the 
chief lesson which his infant state has to teach 
to man. There his possessions are few and 
trivial, yet he needs no more for his happiness, 
|The world of play is sj)oilt for the urddrliinate 
youngster who is burdened with an unlimited 
quantity of playthings. 

To call our inner garden a garden is to say 
a deal too much. Its properties eonslsle<i of 
a citron tree, a coujde of plum trees (»f diflcrenl 
varieties, and a row of cocoa-nut trees. In the 
centre was a paved circle, the cracks of which 
various grasses and weeds _ had invade*! anti 
planted in them their victorious .standards, 
Only those dowering plants which refused to 
die of neglect continued uncomplainingly to per- 
form their respective duties witlumi easting any 
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aspersions on the gardener. In the iKtrthem 
eorner was a riee-husking shed, where the in- 
mates <»f llie inner aparfments would oreasionally 
forgather when houselnih} necessity denmmled, 
Tins last ve.stige of rural life has since (twned 
defeat atjd .slunk away ashnmeti and unindieed. 

None the less I smspcct that Adams garden 
of Eden could hardly have heen hetfer adorned 
than this one <»f ours; for he and his paradise 
were alike naked ; they netsted not to be 
furnishc<i with material things. It is <inly since 
his t4isting of the fruit of the tree of know, 
ledge, ami till he can ftdly digest it. that man's 
need for external furniture inui emlKdlishment 
persistently grow.s. Our inner ganhm wa.s niy 
paradise ; it was enough f..r me. I well 
rememljer how in the early autumn dawn I 
would run there as soon as I was awake. A 
scent of dewy grass and hdiage w«ndd rash to 
meet me, and tlie morning, with its cool fresh 
sunlight, would peep out at me over the top 
of the eastern garden wall, fnuu Ih-Iow the 
trembling tassels of the ctjcoa-imt palms. 

There is another piece of vwant laml to the 
north of the house which to this tiay we call the 
goiafmri 0»r!i house). Tire name shmvs that 
in some remote past this muHi have Iwcn the 
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place whei’e the year’s store of grain ustiti to 
be kept in , a bam. Then, as witli brother and 
sister in infancy, the likeness between town and 
country was visible all over. Now the famil}' 
resemblance can hardly be traced. This 
would be my holiday haunt if I got the chance. 
It would hardly be correct to say tiiat I went 
there to play — it was the place not play which 
drew me. Why this was so, is tlillicult to tell 
l*erhaps its being a deserted bit of waste land 
lying in an out-of-the-way corner gave it its 
charm for me. It was entirely outsklc the 
living quarters, and bore no .stamj) of usefulness ; 
moreover, it was as unadorned as it was useless, 
for no one liad ever planted any tiling there. It 
was doubtless for these reasons that, this desert 
spot offered no resistance to the free play of the 
boy’s imagination. Whenever I gtit any loop- 
hole to evade the vigilance of my w^ardcr.s aiui 
could contrive to reach the ^vlahan I felt 1 had 
a holiday indeed. 

There was yet another place in our house 
which 1 have even yet not succecdcti in finding 
out A little girl playmate of my i>wn age 
called this the “ King’s lialaee."* *“ I have just 
been there,” she would sometimes tell me. Hut 

* to ** Wwilierkftd*’' 
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somehow the propitious oioutont never turned 
up when she euuhl take me along with her. 
Thai was a wotuicriul plaee. anti its piaytliings 
were as wonderl'iil as the gujiies that were played 
there. It scemeti to me it must !h‘ somewhere 
very near — perliaps in the first or setamti story; 
tlie only thing was one never seemeti to la* able 
to get there. How o{'tt>n have 1 asked my 
companion, “Only tell me. is it really insttie the 
house or outside?” And she wouhl always 
reply, “ No, no, it’s in this very htiuse." 1 would 
sit and wonder : “ Where tlien ran it he ? Don’t 
I know all the rooms ot* the house ? " Who tlie 
king might he I never eared to impure ; where 
his palace is still remains undiscovered ; tliis 
much was dear — tlm king's palaee was within 
our iiouse. 

Looking baek on childhood’s days tin* thing 
that recurs most oftt^n is the rnystery w hich used 
to till both life and wmrki. Htunething undreamt 
of was lurking everywhere, and the uj>pert«ast 
question every day wnis ; Win n. «*h 1 when wtnild 
we come across it ? It was as if nature held 
something in her eloml hands and was smilingly 
asking us ; “ What d'you think I have ? ” What 
was impossible for her to Iiave was the thing we 
had no idea of. 
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Well do I remember the custard ajjplc seed 
which I had planted and kept in a corner ol t.he 
south verandah, and used to water every <lay. 
The thought that the seed might possibly grow 
into a tree kept me in a great state oi fluttering 
wonder. Custard apple seeds still have,; tlu; 
habit of sprouting, but no longer to the accom- 
paniment of that feeling of wonder, 'riic fjmlt 
is not in the custard apple but in the nund. 
We had once stolen some rocks froin an elder 
cousin’s rockery and started a little rocktsry of 
our own. The plants wliieh we sowe<l in its 
interstices were eared for so excessively tluit it 
was only because of tlieir vegetable nature that 
they managed to put up with it till their un- 
timely death. W ords cannot recoimt the endlc.ss 
joy and wonder which thi.s miniature mountain- 
top held for us. We had no doubt that this 
creation of ours would be a wonderful thing to 
our elders also. The day that we sought to put 
this to the proofs however, the hillock in the 
corner of our room, with all its rocks, and all its 
vegetation, vanished. The knowledge that the 
schoolroom floor wjw not a pro|K:r foundation 
for the erection of a mountain was imparteii so 
rudely, and with such suddenness, that it gave 
us a cousidcrabic shock. The weight of stone 
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of which the floor wns rclitoctt settled on our 
minds wlieu we ix'alised ti»e hetuet-tj nur 
fancies and the will of our eldt rs. 

flow iulituately did the life of the world 
throb for us in those* days 1 Marth, water, foliage 
anti sky, they all spoke to us and wonhl mil he 
disregarded. How often were we struck hy the 
poignant regret that, we eould only see tiu* tipper 
story of the earth and knew nolhtng of its inner 
story I All our phuuiing was as to how we 
could pry beneath its dusl-eolouretl eo\er. If, 
thought we, %ve tHHild tlrivc iu Iminboo after 
bamboo, one over the other, we migld perhaps 
get into some sort of toueh with its inmost 
depths. 

During the Ma^h festival a series of wooden 
pillars used to be'planted round the outer court- 
yard for supporting the chandeliers. Digging 
holes for these would begin on the fir.st of 
The preparations for festivity art* ever interesting 
to young folk. But this digging hatl a .special 
attraction for me. Though I had watched it 
done year after year and seen the hole grow 
bigger and bigger till the digger had eompletdy 
disappeared inside, and yet nothing extraordinary, 
nothing worthy of the ijuest «»f prince or knight, 
had ever appeared— -yet every time I had the 
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feeling that the lid was being lifted off a chest of 
mystery. I felt that a little bit more digging 
would do it. Year after year pa.s.sed, hut that 
bit never got done. There was a pull at. tlu; 
curtain but it was not drawn. 'fhe ehler.s, 
thought I, can do whatever they plea.se, wliy do 
they rest content with such shallow delving ^ 
If we young folk had the ordering of it, tlic 
inmost mystery of the earth would no longer l>e 
allowed to remain smothered in its dust covering. 

And the thought that behiml every part of 
the vault of blue reposetl the mysteries of the 
sky would also spur our imaginings. When our 
Pundit, in illustration of some lesson in our 
Bengali science primer, told us that the blue 
sphere was not an enclosure, how thunderstruck 
we were I “Put ladder upon ladder,” said he, 
“and go on mounting away, hut you will never 
bump your head." lie mu.st he sparing of his 
ladders, I opined, and (juestioned with a rising 
inflection, “ Atid wliat if we put more Iadder.s, 
and more, and more?" When I reallstxl that 
it was fruitless multiplying larlders I remained 
dumhfouiHed, pondering over tlie matter. Surely. 

I concluded, such an astounding piece of ntnv.s 
must he known oidy to those who are the world's 
schoolmasters 1 
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(4) .SVn i>rf lift) 

In the hislt>ry of Iiuiia itic of the 

Slave Dynasty was not. a hajipv our. in going 
back to tliert'ign of the servants in luy own life’s 
history I can find nothing glorious or cljcerful 
touching the perioti. '1'hi‘re were fnajuent 
clmnges of king, hut neur a variatitm in the 
code of restraints and punishments with \vhk'h 
we ■were idlHeted. We, lM>wever. had no opp(sr- 
tnnily at the tiimt for philos»*plusing uu the sub- 
ject; our backs bore ns best they eouhl the blows 
which befell tlieni : and we accepted as one of 
the laws of the imiverse that it is f«>r the Hjg to 
hurt and for the Small to he hurt. It has taken 
me a long lime to learn tlie i»pp(»sjte truth that 
it is the Big who sufler and the Snnill who cause 
suffering. 

The quarry docs not vimv virtvie and vice 
from the statnipoinl of the hutiter. That is 
why the alert bird, whose cry warns its fellows 
before the shot lias sped, gets abused as vicious. 
We howled when we were beaten, which our 
cliastisers did not consider goml manners ; it 
was in fact countol sediUotJ against the servo* 
cracy. 1 cannot forget how, in order cfleetively 
to suppress such sedition, mir heads usetl to he 
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crammed into the huge water-jars then in use ; 
distasteful, doubtless, was this outcry t(» thost^ 
who caused it ; moreover, it was likely to have 
unpleasant consequences. 

I now sometimes wonder why such cruel 
treatment was meted out to us by the servants. 
I cannot admit that there was .on the whole ais)-- 
thing in our behaviour or demeanour to have 
put us beyond the pale of human kindness. The 
real reason must have been that the whole of 
our burden was tlirown on the servants, and tlic 
whole burden is a thing difficult to bear, even for 
those who are nearest and dearest- If children 
are only allowed to be children, to run and play 
about and satisfy their curiosity, it becomes (juitc 
simple. Insoluble problems are only created if 
you ti’y to confine them inside, keep them still 
or hamper their play. Then does the burden of 
the child, so lightly borne by its own cliildish- 
ness, fall heavily on the guardian — like that <if 
the horse in the fable which was carried instead 
of being allowed to trot on its own legs : aiui 
though money procured bearers even ft>r such a 
burden it could not prevent them taking it out 
of the unlucky beast at every step. 

Of uiost of those tyrants of our childhtiod I 
remember (»nly their cuffing and boxings, and 
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nothing more. Only one iiei'soiuility' staiuls out 
in my memory. 

His name was Iswar. He luo! been a village 
schoolmaster before. He was a jnhn. prtipcr and 
sedately dignilietl personage. 'The Earth seemed 
too earthy for him, rvith too lilt It; water to keep 
it sufficiently edean ; so that, he had t.o he in a 
consbint state of warfare with its ehrt>niti soiled 
state. He would shoot his water pot into the 
tank with a lightning movement so ns to gth his 
supply from an mmontanunated depth. It was 
he who, when bathing in the tank, would Imj 
continually thrusting away tliesurfaee impurities 
till he took a sudden jdunge expecting, as it 
were, to catch the water unawares. When 
walking his right arm stood out at an angle from 
his body, as if, so it seemed to us, he could not 
trust the eleaulincss even of his own garmeuLs. 
His whole bearing had the appcarnn<*e of an 
effort to keep clear of the impertVetions wldcli, 
through unguarded avenues, find entrance into 
earth, water and air, and int<> the ways of men. 
Unfathomable wa.s the depth of Ids gravity. 
With head slightly tiltal he wmikl mince his 
carefully selected words in a deep voice. His 
literary diction would give fowi for merriment 
to our elders behind his back, some of his high- 
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flown phrases finding a permanent place in out 
family repertoire of witticisms. But I doubt 
whether the expressions he used w<nild sound as 
remarkable to-day ; showing how the literary ami 
spoken languages, which used to be as sky Iroin 
earth asunder, are now coming neari^r each other. 

This erstwhile schoolmaster had tiis(!overed a 
way of keeping us quiet in the evenings. Every 
evening he would gather us rouiul the cracked 
castor-oil lamp and read out to us stories fiiun 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata. Some of the 
other servants would also come and join the 
audience. The lamp would be throwing huge 
shadows right up to the beams of tlic roof, the 
little house lizards catching insects t>n llie walls, 
the bats doing a mad dervish dance ro\ind and 
round the verandahs outside, and we listening in 
silent, open-mouthed wtinder. 

I still remember, on the evening we eamc to 
the story of Kusha and l4iva, ami those lw«» 
valiant lads were threatening ti» hiimbk* to the 
dust the renown of their father anti imcles, iiow 
the tense silence of that dimly liglitcsi rwun was 
bursting with ejigcr anticipation. It was getting 
late, our prescribed period of wakefulness was 
drawing to a clo.se, and yet the dthmttam nt was 
far olF. 
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At this critical juuettirc uiy father's old 
follower Kishori came to the resttuc, and linished 
the episode for us, at express speed, to the <}uick- 
step of Dasuraya’s jingling verses. 'I'lie iiupres* 
sion of the soft .slow chant (>f Krittivasa's ' four- 
teen -syllabled measure was swept clean away, 
and we were left overwhelmed by a Hood of 
rhymes and alliterations. 

On some occasions these readings wtmid give 
rise to shastric discussions, wlu<'h would at length 
be settled by the of Iswar's wis(; pro- 

nouncements. Though, as one of the children's 
servants, his rank in our domestic society was 
below that of many, yet. as with ohl (i rand- 
father Bhisma in the iMahahimrata, his supremacy 
would assert itself from Ins scat behnv his juniors. 

Our grave and reverend servittw hud one 
weakness to which, for the .sake of historical 
accuracy, I feel bound to allude. Ih? used to 
take opium. This created a craving for rich 
food. So that when he brought ws t>ur morning 
goblets of milk the forces of attrwTion in his 
mind would be greater than those of repnlsion. 
If we gave the least expression to onr natural 
repugnance for this meal, no sen.**© of responsi- 

langu^s wnderinp <»f ti»e Rwftytnii iti thr ItidlRa 
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bility for our health could prompt him to |>rt*ss 
it on us a second time. 

Iswar also held somewhat narrow vitnvs as i.» 
our capacity for solid nourishment. would 

sit down to our evening repast and a ([lumlity of 
luchis^ heaped on a thick round woo<Icn tray 
would be placed before us. He would begin by 
gingerly dropping a few on each piatttjr, frotn a 
sufficient height to safeguard himself f r(jm eun- 
tamination^ — like unwilling favoui'.s, wrested 
from the gods by dint of importunity, did they 
descend, so dexterously inhospitable was he. 
Next would come the iiujuiry whether he slundd 
give us any more. 1 knew the rt'ply which 
would be most gratifying, and eouhJ not bring 
myself to deprive him by asking for nnothrr 
help. 

Then again Iswar was entru.stcd with a <hdly 
allowance of money for procuring our afternoon 
light refre-shment. He would ask us tnery 
morning what we should like to have. \\*e 
knew that to mention the cheapest wouhl he 
accounted best, so sometimes we ordertsl ii 

2 A kind of erkp, uiifiwrrtoinswi pimmkt tAkeft likip liwtl iiiniif wtili 
the other mumm. 

^ Food while Iwdiifc iirid wlrtinil* nr ttnytlilog i?lir Iniirfird l»r 
tJie hand eogaged lit ooitveyioic fc^sd to the wiiiilli* air i^nifcidrird 
eeremcmially iiiirleiyt* 
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light refection of puffed rice, and at others an 
indigestible one of boiled •••ram i>r roasted 
ground-nuts. It was evident tliat Iswnr was 
not as painstakingly punctilious iti regard to 
our diet as with the shastric proprieties. 


(5) The Normal Sclaml 

While at the Oriental Seminary I ha<l di.s- 
covered a way out of the degradalion of being 
a mere pupil I had started a class of my own 
in a corner of our verandah, 'riie wtioden lairs 
of the railing were iny pupils, and I wmihl act 
the schoolmaster, cane in hand, seated on a 
chair in front of them. I had deeiilcd which 
were the good boys and which the bad -■ nay, 
further, I could distinguish clearly the ipiiet 
from the naughty, the clever from the stupid. 
The bad rails had .suffered so much from my 
constant caning that they must have longetl to 
give up the ghost had they been alive. And 
the more scarred they got with my strokes the 
worse they angered me, till 1 knew not how to 
punish them enough. None remain to bear 
witness to-day how tremendously I tyrannised 
over that poor dumb class of mine. My wooden 
pupils have since been replaced by cast-iron 
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railings, nor have any of the new genera! mu 
taken up their education in the same way 
— they could never have inude the same 
impression. 

I have since realised how nuich easier it is 
to acquire the manner than the inulter. With 
out an effort had 1 assiniilatol all the impatience, 
the short temper, the partiality and the injustice 
displayed by my teachers to the exclusion i»f the 
rest of their teaching. My only ctmsolaf ion Is 
that I had not the power of' venting these lair- 
barities on any sentient creature. Newrlhe- 
less, the difference between my wmoficn pupils 
and those of the Seminary <iid not prevent my 
psychology from being identical with thid of its 
schoolmasters. 

I could not have been long at the < tricJitn! 
Seminary, for I was still of tendtT age alien i 
joined the Normal School. 'I'lu* only one of its 
features which I remember is that la’I’ore the 
classes began all the hoys had to sit in a rou in 
the gallery and go through some kind of singing 
or chanting of verses— evidently an attempt at 
introducing an element of cht‘erfuhicss into the 
daily routine. 

Unfortunately, the words were KiigUsli and 
the tune quite as foreign, so that we had not 
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the faintest notion what sort of incantation we 
were practising; neither did the meaningless 
monotony of the performance tend to make us 
cheerful. This failed to disturb the serene self- 
satisfaction of the school authorities at haviiiLf 
provided such a treat; they deemed it super- 
fluous to inquire into the practical eflect of 
their bounty ; they would {)rol)ably have 
counted it a crime for the boys not to be duti- 
fully happy. Anyhow they rested content with 
taking the song as they fmnul it, words ami all, 
from the self-same English book whicli had 
furnished the theory. 

The language into which this English re- 
solved itself in our mouths cannot but be 
• edifying to philologists. I can recall only one 
line : 

Kalhkee pullokee singill mcUaling 

mellaling. 

After much thought I have been able to 
guess at the original of a part of it. Of what 
words kallokee is the transformation still baflies 
me. The rest I think was ; 

... full of glee, • singing nmTilif, 

mer7ily! 

As my memories of the Normal School 
emerge from haziness and become clearer they 
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are not the least sweet in any partuniiar. Hati 
1 been able to associate with the other fiuys, 
the woes of learniiiff might not, have seemed 
so intolerable. But that turjjed out to he im 
possible — so nasty were most of the lioys in 
their manners and habits. So, in the intervaK 
of the classes, I would go uj> to the sej’ond 
story and while away the time sitting near a 
window overlooking the str<;et. I %vou!d <'otmt : 
one year — two years three years ; wonderittg 
how many such would have it» he got through 
like this. 

Of the teachers I remember (»nly one. w !msr 
language was so foul that, out of sh«*er eontrnipl 
for him, 1 steadily refused to answer any ojir of his 
questions. Thus I sat sihmt throughout the vear 
at the bottom of his class, and while the rest of the 
class was busy ! w<»uld be left, alone to attem]tt 
the solution of many an intricate problem, 

One of these. I rememlaT. on whieli I useii 
to cogitate profoumily, was how to ileteal nti 
enemy without having arms, My jir«icrnj«. 
tion with this (piestion. amitist the Iniin of ihe 
boys reciting their Icsstms, comes haek tt> me 
even now. If I could property train up » 
number of dogs, tigers and »»tlicr ferocious 
beasts, and put a few linai of iha»e on the field 

» 
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of battle, that, I thought, would serve very 
well as an inspiritiiig pndudt;. W’itlt our 
personal prowess let loose thereaner. victory 
should by no means lx; out of reach. And, as 
the pictxire of this wonderfully sinijile strategy 
waxed vivid in my iniaginalion. Iht; victory of 
my side became assured beyond doui)t. 

While' work had not yet e<»nie into my life 
I always found it easy to denise short cuts to 
achievement; since I have beiai workime 1 hud 
that what is hard is hard indeed, and what is 
difficult remains difficult 'I'his, t>f course, is 
less comforting; but nowhen^ m-ar so hud as 
the discomfort of trying to take short cuts. 

' When at length a year of that class had 
passed, we were examined in Bengali by randit 
Madhusudan Vaehaspati. I got t!ui largest 
number of marks of all the boys. 'I'lie teacher 
complained to the school authorilirts that there 
had been favouritism in my case. S<» 1 was 
examined a second time, with the superintendent 
of the school seated hcskle the examiner, 'fliis 
time, also, I got a top place. 

(6) F&'&ificatkm 

I could not have been more tlian eight years 
old at the time. Jyoti, a .son of a niece of my 
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father’s, was consulerubly older than 1. ffe iuul 
just gained an entrance into English literal inr, 
and would recite Hamlet’s soliloquy u ith gia at 
gusto. Why he sliould have, taken it into his 
head to get a child, as I was, t,o write poetry 
I cannot toll. < )ne afternoon Ik; sent for me to 
his room, and asked me to try and make up 
a verse; after %vliich he exp!.'iine<i to me the 
construction of tin; ptii/nr metre of fourteen 
syllables. 

I had up to then oidy seen po«-ms in printed 
books — no mistakes penned thrmigh, m* sign to 
the eye of doubt or tr«>uhle or any human w«-ak- 
ness. I could not have dared even to ima;pne 
that any ellort of mine etmld prudiua; sueli 
poetry. 

One day a thief lunl been enught in our 
house. Overpowered by emiosity, ye! in fear 
and trembling, 1 vttniural t<t fin* spot to take n 
peep at him. 1 found he was just an ordinarv 
man 1 And when he was somewhat roughly 
handled by our door-keej«T I frit n grtsut pjtv, 
I had a similar experience with poetry. 

When, after stringing t«»gether a few 
at my own .sweet will, I fimml them tiirueil intu 
&payar verse 1 felt I hiwl m» ilhisions left jifemt 
the glories of poetising. So when ptwr i*oeiry 
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is mishandled, even now I feel as inihappy as I 
did about the thief. Many a time have 1 been 
moved to pity and yet been unai)Ic to restrain 
impatient hands itching for the assault 'riiieves 
have scarcely suffered so much, and from so many. 

The first feeling of awe once overcome there 
was no holding me back. I managed to get 
hold of a blue-paper manuscript book by the 
favour of one of the officers of our estate. 
With my own hands I ruled it with pencil 
lines, at not very regular intervals, and thereon 
I began to write verses in a large childish 
scrawl. 

Like a young deer which butts here, there 
and everywhere with its newly s{)routing horns, 
I made myself a nuisance with my Imdding 
poetry. More so my elder* brother, whose 
pride in my performance impelled him to hunt 
about the house for an audience. 

I recollect how, as the pair of us, one day, 
were coming out of the e.state offices on the 
ground floor, after a conquering expedition 
against the officers, we came acro.ss the editor of 
The National Paper, Nabagopal Mittew, who 
had just stepped into the house. My brother 

1 The writer is the youngest of seven brothers. ITie sixth b«»Oi« 

isterexmeant 
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tackled him without furtlier itdo : “Look tu-rc 
Nabagopal Babul won’t you listen to a ih-.u. 
which Rabi has written ?" Thu reading t'< uilov ii h 
followed. 

My works had not as yet heeonu: vtduiiiiuous. 
The poet could carry all his ejlusious about in 
his pockets. 1 was writer, printer and publisher 
all in one; my brother, as advertiser, being 
only colleague. I had composed stnue \ vrsv\ on 
The Lotus which I rcciUul l«» Kabngopitl Baint 
then and there, at, t,hc foot of the sbiirs. in a 
voice pitchetl as high as my enthusiasm. *’ U ell 
donel” said he with a smile. “But what is a 
dwp'cphd ? ^ ” 

How I had got hold «>f this w«ird 1 tio not 
remember. The tirtUnary name would have 
fitted the metre «}uite as well. But this was the 
one word in the whole poem t»n whieh I Inal 
pinned my hopes. It ha<l tioubtless duly im- 
pressed our otiicers. But euriously lumngh 
Nabagopal Babu dkl not stiecumb to it — on the 
contrary, he .smilocl I ile eouUl not be an 
under.stoiuUng man, I felt sure. I never read 
poetry to him again. I have sines atldtal many 
years to my age, but have not laxm able t»» 
improve upon my te.st of what dtics or d*«'s iml 

* C)b«44r waril. tipr. 
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constitute understanding in niy hearer. However 
Nabagopal Babu might smile, the word (hc/repha, 
like a bee drunk with honey, stuck to its })lace, 
unmoved. 

( 7 ) Farimm J^camhip;; 

One of the teachers of the Normal School 
also gave us private lessons at home. I lis body 
was lean, his features dry, his voice sliarp. He 
looked like a cane incarnate. His hours \vere 
from six to halftpjist nine in the morning. With 
him our reading range<l from popular literary 
and science readers in Bengali to the epic of 
Meghnadvadha 

My third brother was very keen on imparting 
to us a variety of knowledge. So at lunne we 
had to go through much more than what was 
required by the school course. We had to get 
up before dawn and, clad in loin-cloths, begin 
with a bout or two with a blind wrestler. 
Without a pause we donned our tunics on our 
dusty bodies, and started on onr courses of 
literature, mathematics, geography and history. 
On our return from school our drawing and 
gymnastic masters would be ready for u.s. In 
the evening Aghore Babu came for our English 
lessons. It was only after nine that we were free. 
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On Sunday morning wo had singing lrss(»ns 
with Vishnu. I'hcn, ulnussl ovory Sunday, came 
Sitsmath Dutta t(> give us di immstnditms in 
physical science, d'hc lust wtsia; of grout intorrst 
to me. I remember dist/metly ti'C fooling o{ 
wonder which lillod mo when lur put, s»mu; water, 
with sawdust in il, on the fire; in a glass vessel, 
and showed us how the Hghtonod hot water 
came up, and Uu* cold water wmit down and 
how finally the water Ijegan to laul. I also felt 
a great elation llie tluy I learnt that water is a 
separable part of milk, and that milk thiekons 
when boiled because, the water frees itself as 
vapour from the lamnexion. Sumtay di<l not 
feel Sunday-like unleas Sitanath Balm fnrnial 
up. 

There was also an hour when we would In; 
told all aljoul human hones hy a puj»il of the 
Campbell Medical School, for which purpose a 
skeleton, with the hones fastemal ti»gcthcr hy 
wires, was hung up in tnir sehoolriMmi. Ami 
finally, time was also found for Bandit llrnmdjii 
Tatwaratua to come luul get us to Iratrn hy role 
rules of Sanskrit grammar, I am mti sure which 
of them, the names of the hoiim or the mtirm «f 
the grammarian, were the iiurrc jaw-lircaking. I 
think the latter took the |mlni. 
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We began to learn English alter we, had made 
considerable |irogress in Icarnitig through tlie 
medium of Bengali. Aghore Baba. <iur Fmglisli 
tutor, was attending the Medical College'., so he 
came to teach us in the evening. 

Books tell us that the discovery of (irt! \va.s 
one of the biggest discoveries of man. I do not 
wish to dispute this. But ! cannot help fet'ling 
how fortunate the little birds avc. that their 
parents cannot light lamps of an evtaiing. 'I'hcy 
have their language Ie.ssons early in the morning, 
and you must have noticed how gh'efully tlicy 
learn them. Of Course we must not forget that 
they do not have to learn the English language! 

The hejilth of this mcdieul-slmlent iat(»r of 
ours was so good that even the fervent and 
united wishes of his three pupils were not 
enough to cause his absence even for a day. 
Only once was he laid up with a hrokeji head 
when, on the occasion of a light between the 
Indian and Eurasian students of the Medical 
College, a chair was thrown at him. It was a 
regrettable occurrence; nevert!iele.ss wc were 
not able to take it as a pereonal s<»rrou', and Ills 
recovery somehow seemed to us needlessly swift. 

It is evening. I he rain is pouring in lance- 
like showers. Our lane is imder knee-deep 
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water. The tank has ovwllfnvn into tht' ;^ani< u. 
and the bushy t<)[).s of the Ilnel Ireos ;iio Mcti 
standing out over the waters. Our whole ht u);'. 
on this delightful rainy evening, is nniiaf lu;,; 
rapture like the Ktidiiml/n Hower its friiguml 
spikes. The time for the arrival of our tutor is 
over by just a few initnites. Vet thine is no 
certainty. . . 1 Wv. an; sitting on the vrramliih 
overlooking the huu;' waleliing an«l ivnti lun^' 
with a pitciius gaxtt. All of a sudilen, with a 
great big tiuunp, inn* hearts se‘em to tall in a 
swoon. 'I'he familiar blaek iinibrelhi has turne«l 
the corner umlefealed even I>y sueh iventhei ! 
Could it lud, be sonudnnly else f It eeituinly 
could notl In the wkle wide world there might 
be found another, his etpial in jiertiiuied i, . Imi 
never in this little lane of ours. 

I.ooking laick on his |H'rii«i as a whole. I 
cannot say that Aghore Ibibu was a hnril man 
He did not rule us with a rmi Isu ii hrs 
rebukes did not amount to seiihlingis. Hut 
whatever may have iieen Iiih personal merits, hji, 
time was ami Ins snbjta-t ! I 

am certain that even an luigel wonhf ha%i; 
wemeda veritable messenger of Vama* to am 


i Tftis « Idhul imc, lc«li. Hi nghl HnglHi la ta« aoni 

Kwad liM. hmm 

* God of IJonth. 
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Bengali boy if he came to him at the end of his 
miserable day at school, and ligiiled a dismally 
dim lamp to teach him English. 

How well do 1 remember tlu; day our tutor 
tried to impress on us the attractiveness of the 
English language. With this ohje-ct he ixahted 
to us with great unction some rmcts-— prose or 
poetry we could not t(;ll —out of an English 
book. It had a most unlooked for elfeet, on us. 
We laughed so immoderately that he had to 
dismiss us for that evening. He must have 
realised that he held no easy brief- that to get 
us to pronounce in his favour wouUl tmtail a 
contest ranging over years. 

Aghore Babu would .sonudimes try to bring 
the zephyr of outside knowledge; to play on the 
arid routine of our schoolroom. One day he 
brought a paper parcel out of his poi*kt;t and 
said: “I’ll show you to-day a wonderful j)icce 
of work of the Creator.” W'ilh this lu; untied 
the paper wrapping and, producing a p<irtion of 
the vocal organs of a human being, proceeded to 
expound the marvels of its mechanism. 

I can still call to mind the .shock this gave me 
at the time, I had always thought the whole 
man spoke — had never even imagined that the 
act of speech could be viewed in this detjiched 
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way. However woiuierful the iiieehatiiMii ol n 
part may be, it is eertaiiil)' less so tliau tiie 
whole mail. Not that I put. it to luyselt iu so 
many< words, but tiiai uas tlie eause of mv 
dismay. It was perliaps ia'cause the tutor hail 
lost sight of this iruih that tin* pupil eouhl not 
respond to the entluisiasiu with ivhieh tie was 
discoursing on the subject. 

Another day he L(H»k us to tlie tlissecting- 
room of the Bkulical ('ollege. 'riu? body of an 
old woman was strididicd ois the table. 'I’his 
did not disturb me .so much. Hut an aniputatcai 
leg which was lying on the tloor upset me 
altogether. To view man iu this fVagmenlary 
way seemed to me .so horrid, so aiisurd, that I 
could not get rid of the impression of that iliirk, 
unmeaning leg for many a liay- 

After getting through Peary Sarkar's first 
and second English readers we enlrn-d upon 
McCullocifs CoHrse uf (bir liialies 

were weary at the end of the <lay, oin minds 
yearning for the inner a|iai1inents, Uir book was 
black and thick with diflieult wiirii*. aial tlie 
subject-matter could hardly have lieuii iiiore 
inviting, for in tluwe ilays. Mother Samswati'a ‘ 
maternal tenderness was not in (evidence. 
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Children’s books were not full i>f jncturcs then 
as they are now. M<n’ei>ver, at tlu.' fi;aU;way of 
every reading-lesson stood stnitind an array of 
words, with separated syllaldcs, and forhiddiag 
accent marks like fixed Ijayonets, harrijig the 
way to tlie infant mind. 1 had repeaUitlly 
attacked their serried ranks ii» vain. 

Our tutor would try to shame us hy roeount- 
ing the exploits of some other hrilliant pupil of 
his. We felt duly ashamctl and alst> not well- 
disposed towards that other pupil, hut. this did 
not help to dispel the darkness whieh clung to 
that black volume. 

Provideiiee, out of pity for mankind, has 
instilled a soporific efuinn into all tedious t hings. 
No sooner did our English lessons begin than 
our heads began to nod. Sprinkling waU:r into 
our eyes, or taking a run round the veran<inh.s, 
were palliatives which had no lasting efieet. If 
by any chance my eldest brother liappened to he 
passing that way, and caught a glimpse of our 
sleep-tormented condition, we woidil get let off 
for the rest of the evening. It <lid not t.ake our 
drowsiness another moment to get ctmipictcly 
cured. 
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(8) My First Oufinff 

Once, when the dcn|?ne fever was rn-ditK in 
Calcutta, some portion of our extensive liuuily 
had to take shelter in Chlmtu Hahn’s river side 
villa. We were among thenu 

This was my first outing. 'I'he hank of the 
Ganges welcomed me into its lap like a frieml 
of a former birth, 'rhtrrc, in front «»f the 
servants’ <{uarter.s, was a grove of guava trees; 
and, sitting in the verandah under the shade 
of these, gazing at the flowing ettrrent through 
the gaps between their trunks, inv days would 
pass. Every morning, as I awoke, 1 somehow 
felt the day coming to me like a new gilt -tsigrti 
letter, with some unheard-of news awniting me 
on the opening i)f the crjvelope. Ami. lest I 
should lose any fragment of it, I would hurry 
through my toilet to my tdmir outside. Every 
day there was the ehh and flow of the tale on 
the Ganges ; the variotis gait of u* many 
different boats j the .shifting of the sluidows 
of the trees fr<im west to east ; ami. «vcr the 
fringe of shade- patches of the woothi on the 
opposite hank, the gush of giildeii life.|»},Hi*j 
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the opposite woods black; t)l:u-k shmiaws mov- 
ing over tlie river. 'Fheii with a rush \vaul{l 
come the vociferous rain, hlatfing dui 
horizon ; the dim line of the oiiu r liank takinff 
its leave in tears: the river -.nailing with 
suppressed heavings; an<l (tie mais! wind niak- 
ing free witli tlie foliage of flic trees avcrlir.-nl. 

1 felt that out of the l)ov\(>ls of wall, ht-ani 
and rafter, 1 had a new hirih iula (he aulshlc. 
In making fresh aemiaintanee with things, the 
dingy covering of petty hahils sci'uied to drop 
off the world. I am sure that the sugar-cane 
molasses, winch I had with cold he/m for my 
breakfast, could not have tasted dilll‘reut from 
the ambrosia which ludra' ({ualls in Ids iieaven; 
for, the immortality is not in the ncetar but in 
the taster, and thus is missed hy those who 
seek it. 

Behind the hou.se was a walied-in imelosiire 
with a tank and a fiigliL of stops loading into 
the water from a bathing platform. On one 
side of the platform was ait inmionse Jainholaii 
tree, and all round were varitms Iruit trees, 
growing in thick clu.sters, in the shade of which 
the tank nestled in its privacy. 'Pht; veiled 
beauty of this retired little inner garden had 

' The Jupiter Pluvius of Jlimlu Mj tlwlogy. 
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a wonderful clisinn ibr inc, s»> din’crcnt (V.tm 
the broad expanst; of ihe ri%'<‘r-haiik in front. 
It was like the !)rkie of Hit: house, in tiu* st ehi 
sion of her nful-day siesta, resting; un a inativ 
coloured quilt of her own eiuhroiderino, munuut 
ing low the secrets of lier heart. iMniiy a 
mid-day hour did I spend alone under tliai 
Jambolan tree tlreaining; <if the fearsome king- 
dom of the Vakshus ’ within the di;pths of the 
tank. 

I had a gr«it curiosity to see a Bengal villnge, 
Its clusters of cottages, its thatelual paviliotis. 
its lanes and hat lung plaees, its games and 
gathering.s, its lields and markets, its htc as a 
whole as I .saw it in iinagination, grt'atly 
attracted me. dnst such a sillage was right 
on the ot.her sidt: of onr gartliai wall, hut it 
was forbulden to u.s. We bad eomc out, but 
not into freedom. We liiul l»a*n in a eage, amf 
were now on a |»ercb, hut the eluiin wins still 
there. 

One morning two of «»ur elders went out for 
a stroll into the village, I etnild not restrain 
my eagernes.s any longer, ami, alipping out 
unpereeivetl, followed tlieni for some ilistauea 
As I went along the deeply shaded lane, with 

> Th* King of tlw Yak«bM i« tti* Until irf fitmiu 
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its close thorny seora hedges, by the side of 
the tank covered with green water weeds, I 
rapturously took in picture after |)ieture. I 
still remember the man with bare body, engaged 
in a belated toilet on the edge of the tank 
cleaning his teeth with the chewed end of a 
twig. Suddenly my elders lieeana; aware of 
my presence behind them. “(Jet away, get 
away, go back at once!” they scolded. 'Fhey 
were scandalised. My feet were bar<^ I had lu) 
scarf or upper robe over my tunic, i was not 
dressed fit to come out; as if it was my fault! 
I never owned any socks or superfluous apparel, 
so not only went back disappointed for that 
morning, but had no chance of rej)airing mv 
shortcomings and being allowed to come ouV 
any other day. However, though the Ilcyond 
was thus shut out from behind, in front the 
Ganges freed me from all bondage, and my 
mind, wlienever it listed, could embark on the 
boats gaily sailing along, and hie away to lands 
not named in any geography. 

This was forty years ago. Since then I have 
never set foot again in that e/mmpa/, --shaded villa 
garden. The same old house and the same old 
trees must still be there, but I know it cannot 
any longer be the same— for where am I now 
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to o-et that fresh fcernifi; of vvdutler wliieh nia(i<! 
it what it was ? 

Wereturiictl to our Jt?rasaiiko hoiis«“ iti town. 
And iny days w'cre as so many uKmthJ'uls idVorod 
up to be gulped down into the yawning interior 
of the Normal School. 

(it) t*r<wtmnjLf l*(Kirtf 

That blue manuscript book was soon {i!lc*d, 
like the hive of some iiiseet, wilii a netw<>i'!< of 
variously slanting lines and the thick and thin 
strokes of letters. 'I'lie eager pressure of the 
boy-writer soon mimpled its leaves; and Iheji 
the edges got frayed, and twisted up claw like 
as if to hold fast the. writing witlun, till at last, 
down what river Huittinim' I know m>t, its 
pages were swept away hy mereifnl oblivion. 
Anyhow they escaped the pangs of a passage 
through the jwinting - pres.H ajtd iiml foir no 
birth into this vale of wt>e. 

I cannot claim to have beeji a jmssivc witiieis 
of the sprcjui of my repubitum as a poet Thougli 
Satkari Bahu was not a teacher of our el«m he 
was very fojid of me. He had written a brxik 
on Natural History — wiicreiii I hope no imkiiid 

^ OaretptitttliitK to Letito. 
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humorist will try to liiul a reason for such 
fondness. He sent for me one day and asked: 
“So you write poetry, do you?” 1 did not 
conceal the fact. From that time on he would 
now and then ask me to complete a quatrain 
by adding a couplet of my own to one given 
by him. 

■ Gobinda Babu of our school was ’very dark, 
and short and fat. He was the Superintendent 
He sat, in his black suit, wit h his ai’eount books, 
in an office room on the second story. We 
were all afraid of him, for he was the rod-bear- 
ing judge. On one occasion I had escaped from 
the attentions of some hullies into tiis room, 
The persecutors were live or six older hoy.s. I 
had no one to bear witness on luy side — except 
my tears. I won my case, and since then Govinda 
Bahu had a soft corner in his heart foi- me. 

One day he called me into his room <laring 
the recess. I went in fear and trcuibliug, hut 
had no sooner stepixid before inm than he also 
accosted me with the question : “ So you write 
poetry?” I did not hesitote to make the ad- 
mission. He commissioned me to write a poem 
on some high moral precept which I do not 
remember. The amom\t of condescension and 
affability which such a request coming from Inm 
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implied can only lx; apprix-ialt-d hy ihost- who 
were his j)ui)ils. When I nntsho<i anti Imnth li 
him tlic vcr.scs luixt. tlay, lu; tt»ok ino tt) th<* 
highest class and nuulc me sland htd’orr tlie h<»ys. 
“ Recite, ' he conuuHud<ul. And i recited lotidly. 

The only praiseworthy thing uhout this nnn-Jil 
poem was that it soon gt»t lost. Its moral elVeet 
on that class was far from ei jeon raging - the 
sentiment it arouse.tl being nt>t one of regartl for 
its author. Most of them were eertain tijat it 
was not n»y owiti eomposition. One said he 
could produce l!>e hook from which it was copied, 
but was not presst'd to do so ; tht! process of 
proving is such a mtisance to tlxjse, who want ti» 
believe. Finally, the numlM-r <»f seekers after 
poetic fame began to increase ahnuningly ; iiuwe- 
over, their methods were n«»t those whieh lire 
recognised as romls to moral improvement. 

Nowaday.s there is jadliing strange in a 
youngster writing vcrjies. 'i'he glamour of 
poesy is gone. I rememlwr how the few- v%‘oinen 
who wrote poetry in those days %vfre loiAtal 
upon as miraculous creathiiis of the Deity. If 
one hears ttj-dny that .some young huly d«H‘4 not 
write poems one feels seeptical. Poetry now 
sprouts lorig before the highest Ileiigali eJa.s.s la 
reached ; so that no nwdem Gobittda Bitbu would 
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have taken any notice of the |H>etic exploit I 
have recounted. 


(10) Brikanihn liaftu 

At this time I was hU'ssed w ith a hearer the 
like of whom 1 shall never i^ci uj^ain. lie had 
so inordinate a capacity for htfmi? plejise<i as to 
have utterly dis(jualilied him for the post of 
critic in any of our monthly Htn ie.ws. The old 
man was like a perfectly ripe Alfonso mango— 
not a trace of acid or coarse jihrt^ iti his composi- 
tion. His tender clcan-.siuivtiJt fact; was rounded 
off by an all-pervading baldness , there was not 
the vestige of a tooth to tvorry the inside of his 
mouth ; and his big smiling eyes gleamed with a 
constant delight When he sjH>ke in his soft 
deep voice, his mouth and eytw and hands all 
spoke likewise. He was of the old school of 
Persian culture, and knew n<jt a word of English. 
His inseparable companions were a hubble-bubble 
at his left, and a sitar on his lap ; and from Ids 
throat flowed sor^ unceasing. 

Srikantha Babu had no neetl to wait for a 
formal introduction, for none could resist the 
natural claims of his genial heart Oi»ce he took 
us to be photographed with him in some big 
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English sliulun 'riicrt! !u- so 

tivated the })roi)rictor wiih liis arthNs sh.ry. in a 
jumble of UiiKlustani and Bengali, of lion 1 h' 
was a poor man, hut b:wi!y vvant.t,al this partieular 
photograph taken, that the man smilijigly nlloueii 
him a reduced rate. Nor did such hargaining 
sound at all incongruous in tluit unhending 
English cstahli.sinueut. .so naive was Srikantliu 
Babu, so unconscious of any possibility of giving 
offence. He would sonietinies take me Jilong to 
a European luissiouary's house, 'Phere, also, 
with his playing and .singing, his caresses of’ the 
missionary's little girl and ids uustinled adiuira 
tion of the little Ixxded feet of the ndssi«inai y's 
lady, he would enliven the gathering as ni> one 
else coidd have done. Another ladiaving sn 
absurdly would have l«:en tieenied a hore, hut 
his transparent simplicity pkmseil all and drew 
them to join in his gaiety. 

Srikantha Buhu was impervious to ruilcness 
or insolence. 'I’here was at Iht^ time a singer 
of some repute reiaincti in our establishnieiit 
When the latter w’as the w’orse for Ikjyor he 
would rail at poor .Srikantha iiahu'a singing tti 
no very choice term.s. 'riib he would liear uii« 
flinchingly, witli no attempt at retort, Whm 
at last the man’s incorrigible rudeiiois brooghl 
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about his dismissal Srikaniha Ratni anxiously 
interceded for him. “ It was not he, it was the 
liquor,” he insisted. 

He could not hear to see any one sorrowing 
or even to hear of it. So wlu-n any one of the 
boys wanted to torment him they had only to 
read out passages from \'itiyasagar’s liantuh- 
ment of Sila\ whereat lie would he greatly 
exercised, thrusting out his hands in j)rotcst and 
begging and praying of them to stop. 

This old man was the fritmd alike of my 
father, my elder brothers and our.stdvcs. He 
was of an age with i^ach and (;very om^ of us. 
As any piece of stone is good enougli lor the 
freshet to dance round and gambol wdth, .so the 
least provocation would sullicc to make him 
beside himself with joy. Dace I had e.omposed 
a hymn, and had not failed to make tine allusion 
to the trials and tribulations of this world. 
Srikantha Babu was convinced that iny father 
would be overjoyed at such a perfect gem of a 
devotional poem. With unbounded enthusiasm 
he volunteered personally to acajuaiut him with 
it. By a piece of good fortune 1 was not there 
at the time, but heard afterwards that my father 
was hugely amused that the sorrow.s of the world 
should have so early moved his youngest son to 
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the point of vcnsifionlion. 1 am sure tlobhidii 
Babu, the superintciKieiil. wouhl havi* slio^vu 
more respect for my cllbrt on so .srrious h 
subject. 

In singiii}*; I was Hrikantha BiUni’s favoiiriti’ 
pupil. He had taught me a song : " No more 
of Vraja^ for me.” anti wtmhi tirag me aianit to 
every one’s rooms and get mo to sing it to liiom. 
I would sing and ht^ %V(ni!<i Ihrmn an areomjMtni* 
ment on his Niliir and when we came tt» the 
chorus ho woidtl join in. and repeat it over and 
over again, smiling and mnhiing his heatl at eaeh 
one in turn, as if nudging tlnnu on tt) a more 
enthusiastic appreciatitm. 

He was a devoted admirer of iny fattier. A 
hymn had been set to one of his tones, ’* For He 
is the heart of our hearts.” When he sang this 
to my father Srikanttia Bahu gi>t so cxciterl that 
he jumped up from his seat and in allenmtion 
violently twange<i hi.s xitar as he .sang ; •* For He 
is the heart of our hearts ” and then waved lik 
hand about my father’s face as he elian|^ the 
words to “ For you are the heart of our lioarta."' 

When tlie old man jmid his last wit to my 
father, the latter, himself l)ed>ridden, was at a 
river-side villa in (Jhinsumli. Srikantim Ilahit, 

*■ Eflilm*! 
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stricken with his hist illness, cmild not rise un- 
aided and had to (lush open his e\ clids to st-e. In 
this state, tendcil hy his duu-hlrr. In- journeyed 
to Chinsurah from his plat-e in Hirhhoom. AVitli 
a great effort lie managed U> taki; the dust of 
my fatliers feet and then ridtirn to his lodgiuivs 
in Chinsurah whta-c he Imsithed his last Tfew 
days laten I heard nfterwanls from his daughter 
that he went to his eternal youth with the^souff 
“How sweet is Tiiy mercy, L«»rd I *’ on his lips.*" 

( 11 ) Our Bengali (anr.se h'tids 

* 

At School* we were then in the class hdow 
the highest one. At home ivc had advanced in 
Bengali much further tlmn the subjects taught 
in the class. We hiwl been through Akshay 
Datta’s book on Popular Physics, and had also 
imished the epic of McghmwivatUia. W'e read 
our physics without any reference to physical 
objects, and so our knowledge of the silhject 
was correspondingly bookish. In fact tl.c time 
spent on It had been thoroughly wasted; mudi 
more so to my mind than if it had l>ecn wasted 
m domg nothing. Ti.e Mtghnadvadha, also, 
was not a thing of joy to us. The tastiest tit- 
bit may not be relislied when thrown at one’s 
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head. To eniph>y an epic to tench 
is like using a, .sw()r<l to shave with sad for 
the sword, Ixid for the chin. A poem slupild 
be taught from llic ^notional standpoint ; in- 
veigling it into service as gminniar - cum - 
dictionary is not calculated i<» propitiate the 
divine Saras waf i. 

All of a sudden our Normal Sclmol career 
came to an eiui ; and therehy hangs a tale, (hie 
of our .school teachers wanted to horrow a cops 
of my graiulfather’s life Ity Klitra from onr 
library. My nephew an<l classmate Sntyn 
managed to .screw up courage enough to 
volunteer to nuMhion this to my fitther. He 
came to the conclusion tliat eviawtlay Bengali 
would hardly do to approach him with. So he 
concocted and dclivtiretl himself' of an archaic 
phrase with such meticulous precishm tliat my 
father nui.st have felt our study of the Bengali 
language had gone a hit too far and was in 
danger of over-reaching itself. Ho the nest 
morning, wlien uee«mling to our wont our tidde 
had been plaetnl in the south veramhih, the 
blackboard hung up on a nail in the wall, jual 
everything was in rtwiiness for onr letisons with 

Nilkanml Bahu, wt three were §#*•»♦ ** 

father to his room up.stair«. 
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do any more lessons," ht; said. Our 

minds danced for very jov. 

Nilkainal Balm was waiting downstairs our 
books were lying open on the table, and the 
idea of getting us once more to gi> through the 
Meghnadvadha doubtless still otaaipied his mind 
But as on one’s death-ln-d f.lu; various routine 
of daily life seems unreal, so, in a moment, did 
everything, from the Pandit down to tluMudl 
on which the blackboard vv.as hung, become f,r 
us as empty as a mirage. Our sole trouble was 
how to give this news to Nilkamal Bal)u with 
due decorum. We di<i it at last with consider- 
able restraint, while the geometrical figures on 
the blackboard stared at us in wonder and 
the blank verse of the Meghnadvadha looked 
blankly on. 

Our Pandits parting wonls wertt: “At the 
call of duty I may have been sometimes Inirsh 
with you-do not keep that in remembrance. 
You will learn the value of what 1 have taught 
you later on.” 

^ Indeed I have learnt that value. It was 
because we were taught in our own language 
that our minds quickened. Learning .should 
Possible follow the proee.ss of eating. 
When the taste begins from the first bite, the 
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stomach Ls awakeiied (o its futiftioii it 

is loaded, so that its di^rfslivi* Juiers gc! tnii 
play. Nothing like tliis happens, hmuni't, 
when the liengnli hoy is taught in English. 
The first bite bids fair to wreneh loose both 
rows of teeth like a veriluhle earthi|nnke in 
the mouth 1 And hy the time hr disemrrs 
that the morsel is not of the genns simir, but 
a digestible bonbon, half his allotted spaii of iife 
is over. While one is choking and splnlfermg 
over the spelling and grainmiir, the insidr 
remains starved, niui when at length tlir taste 
is felt, the appetite lias vanishes}. If the wji.>!e 
mind does not work from ths! lM*giniimg its fnli 
powers reruain undevs-lopeti to the end. While 
all around was the ery for E.nglish lejsehmg, mv 
third brother was brave s’lnmgli tt» keej* us lo 
our Bengali eoiirse. To him in limven m% 
grateful reverence. 

(12) Thf Prnfrsmtr 

On leaving the Xornial «^i*}ifiTii wr were uriit 
to the Bengal Academy, a Eurasian imititulion. 
We felt we Inul gained an Beisn.s of diginly. 
that we liad grown np—at Iraal into the first 
story of freedom. In pomt of fi»ei y,u 
progress we made in tliat academy wan towaoln 
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freedom. What we were tjiu,u,-ht, tliere we 
never understood, nor (lid we snake assy attempt 
to leai-n, nor did it seessi to ns.ake :tny (iiirci-erice 
to anybody that we did not. 'ria* hoys here 
wore annoyiisg but not (iis^iistinj; which was 
a gresit comfort. They wrsitt; Ass on their 
pixlins Sind shipped it ssn to our bsu-ks with a 
cordiiil “hello!” '^riiey gsivc us !i dig isi the 
ribs from belsind aisd hsolual inssoeeistly .'mother 
way. Tliey dabbed b.'usjuwi pulp on nnr heads 
and made away unpcrceived. Nevertheless it 
was like coming out of sliisse (»u to rock— we 
were worried but not soiUal. 

This school had one gresit ad vsu stage for me. 
No one there eherished the Ibrlorn hojse that 
boys of our sort could lusike Jiny advsmee in 
learning. It was a petty in.stitution with an 
insufecient income, so that we haci otse sispi'ense 
merit in the eyes of its autlioriUes— we paid our 
fees regularly. This prevented even the Latin 
Grammar from proving a .stumbling-block, and 
the most egregious of bhnulers losl't our hacks 
unscathed. Pity for us had nothing to do with 
it the school authorities had spoken to the 
teachers! 

Still, harmless though it wa.s, after all it was 
a school. I he rooms were cruelly dismal with 
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their walls on guard like polieeinen. 'Fite fjuusc 
was more like a pigeon-holed hox than a human 
habitation- No deettralion, no pietim's. lud a 
touch of colour, not an altenipl to atirart the 
boyish heart The fact that likes and dislikes 
form a large part of the chihl niiml was eoin- 
pletely ignored. Naturally (tur whole being 
was depressed as w»; hfejjpetl {firongh its eloitr- 
way into the narrow tpiadrangle anti phtying 
truant became tdu'onic with us. 

In this we found an ac<’on»j»lice. My elder 
brothers ha<l a Jhi'sian lutt>r. We used to eidl 
him Munshi. He was of middle age ami all 
skin and bone, as though <lnrk parehmenl had 
been stretched over his skeletttn without any 
filling of flesh and hhanl. He prohahly knew 
Persian well, ins knowledge of Fiiiglish wjw 
quite fair, but in neither of Ihest; tlirectiims lay 
his ainhitioti. His helief was lliat his j»rMtieirm’y 
in singlestick was matched only hy his skill in 
song. He w<nild .stand in the sun in the tnkhile 
of our courtyard and go through a w'onderful 
series of antics witln a staff — Itb own shwiow 
being his antagonist. I ncetl hardly add that 
his shadow never got the better of him, and 
wheti at the <!nd he gave a great big .shout and 
whacked it on the head witli a vietoriotii audit*. 
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it lay submissively prone at hi.s feet. Ilis sing- 
ing, nasal and out of tune, soutuled like a grue- 
some mixture of groaning and moaning coming 
from some ghost-world. Our singing master 
Vishnu would sometimes tdiuir him: “Look 
here, Munshi, you’ll he taking the bread out 
of our mouths at this rate ! ” To wdiich his 
only reply would be a disdainful smile. 

This shows that the Munshi was amenable to 
soft words ; and in fact, whenever we wanted 
we could persuade him to write to the school 
authorities to excuse us from attendanee. The 
school authorities took no pains to scrutinise 
these letters, they knew it would be all the .same 
whether we attended or not, so far as educational 
results were concerned. 

I have now a school of my own in which the 
boys are up to all kinds of mischief, for boys will 
be mischievous— and schoolmasters unforgiving. 
When any of us are beset with undue unejisiness 
at their conduct and are stirred into a resolution 
to deal out condign punishment, the misdeeds of 
my own schooldays confront me in a row and 
smile at me. 

I now clearly see that the mistake is to judge 
boys by the standard of grown-ups, to forget 
that a child is quick and mobile like a running 
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stream; and that, in liif mse »>f such, any t.nu-h 
of imperfection nectJ anise no great ulanu. fur 
the speed of the flow is itself tlir host corrccfiM'. 
When stagnation sets in then comes the danger. 
So it is for the teacher, more ilmn the {mpil. to 
beware of wrongdiiing. 

There was a separate refreshment romn ft»r 
Bengali boys for meeting their caste require 
ments. I'liis was w'here we strviek up a friend 
ship with some of the others. 'I’liey rverc iil! 
older than wc. (hic of these will iaair to l>e 
dilated upon. 

His speciality was the art, of Magic, so much 
so that he had actually w ritten find puhUshctI a 
little booklet on it, the front page of which liorc 
his name with the tith? of I’rofcssor. I hail 
never before come across a schooVbiy whose 
name had appairetl in print, so that my reverence 
for him — as a professor of magie I mean - was 
profound. How could I have brought inymdf 
to believe that anything t|iiestioiiable could 
possibly find place in the straight aiid upr^ht 
ranks of printed letters ? 'I'o Iw able to reciml 
one’s own wonis in indelible ink— wax that a 
slight thing if T'o stand unsicrceiied yet un- 
abashed, .self-confeaseti liefore Uie world, — how 
could one withhold belief in the face of such 
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supreme self-confidence ? 1 reiueuit>er how once 
I got the types for tiie let tors of n,y nnine from 
some printing-press, luid what a memorable thing 
it seemed when I inked and pressed them on 
paper and found my name inij»rinled. 

VV^e used to giv'e a lift, in our carriage lo this 
schoolfellow and author -friend of om-.s. This 
led to visiting terms. 11 was also great at 
theatricals. With his help we t'reet.ed a stage 
on our wrestling ground, witli painted paper 
stretched over a .split hamhoo framework. But 
a peremptory negative from upstairs prevented 
any play from being acted thert'oiu 

A comedy of errors was. however, played later 
on without any stege at all. 'riie auUior of tliis 
has already been introducetl to the reader in 
these pages. He was none oUu‘r than my 
nephew Satya. Those who behold hi.s present 
calm and sedate demciHiour woidd he sluK’kedto 
learn of the tricks of which he was the originator. 

Ihe event of whieli 1 am writing happened 
sometime afterwards, when I was tvvcJve or thir- 
teen. Our magician friend had Udd of so many 
strange properties of things, that I was consumed 
with curiosity to see them for myself. But the 
materials of which he .spoke were invariably so 
rare or distant that t)ne could hardly to get 
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hold of them willumi the help nf H’ml.ad th.‘ 
sailor. Ojk‘(‘, os it. liappened. the rn.tVv.ar 
forg-ot himself s<> far as to mention aeeessil.h- 
things. Who eonhl evrr ladievo that a s.r.l 
dipped and dried twenty-one times in ttir jniee 
of a species of cactus would spiamt uih! Ihnvrr 
and fruit all in the space of an hour i 1 was 
determined to test tliis. not. dariiio withal to 
doubt the a.ssuranc'f of a I’rotessor whose nnnie 
appeared in a printed hook. 

I got our gardener to furnisli me with a 
plentiful supply of the milky juice, anti betook 
niysell. on a tsuntlay attiU'mMtn. ttr t>m m\stii 
nook in a eorn(*r of the wof terrace, to experi- 
ment with the sttme of a nmngt*. 1 was wrapt 
in my task of dipping ami tlrying hut the 
grown-up reatier will prohaldy not wjiit tti ask 
me the result. In the meantime, 1 little knew 
that Satya, in aimlher corner, had, in tlie space 
of an hour, causetl to rt>ot and sprout a myslieal 
plant of his own crealitm. This wjis to hear 
curious fruit later tm. 

After the day of t!»bi experiment the Pro- 
fessor rather avoitied me, iw I gradually came t4> 
perceive. Ho would not sit on the same side in 
the carriage, ami alttjgether Jieeined to light shy 
of me. 
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One day, all of a sudden, im j.ropuscd tli 
each one in turn should junij) nir ihc bench 
our sehoolrooni. Ih; vvantisl f.n observe t! 
differences in style, he said. Siu-b scieuti 
curiosity did not appear (picer hi a professor 
magic. Every one jumped, so did 1. lleshoi 
his head with a subdued '•li'ni.'’ Xo ainoii 
of persuasion could draw anything l‘urlher o 
of him. 

Another day he informed us that some go^ 
friends of his wanted to make our ae«|uainl:iu( 
and asked us to aeeompunv him to their houi 
Our guardians hud no objection, so off we wet 
Xiie crowd in the room s<“emed lull of curiosil 
They expressed their eagerness to hear me sin 
I sang a song or two. Mer(‘ ehihi as I was, 
could hardly have hellowed iikt; a hull. “Qui 
a sweet voice,” they all agreetl. 

When refreshments were put btrfore us th 
sat round and watched us eat. I was hashful 1 
nature and not used to strange eont[)anv ; mot 
over the habit I atupnred during the ulten<ian 
of our servant Lswiir left me a poor tinier f 
good. They all seemed impressed with t 
delicacy of my appetite. 

In the fifth act 1 got some euriously vvai 
letters from our Professor which revealed t 
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whole situJition. iVnd fu*r<; let I he curliiiii 
fall. 

1 subswjuenfly icJirnt-tl lV»»in S;t.tyH whilt* 

I had been pnu-lisin^^ mn-fie on tlie innneo seed, 
he had succt’ssfuHy convinced the Professor that 
I was dressed as a boy by our ouardiaiis nnT<dy 
for |.^ett'Ui^' me a btdier schtadin^* but, fh.it, it ally 
this was only a dis|i;uise. '!V» those who are 
curious in regard to ininginary science 1 siiouhl 
explain that a girl is sujiposetl tojunip with her 
left foot ftirwarti, anti t his is wliat I itad d<»ne on 
the occasitin of the Protessor's trial. I little 
realised at the time what a trememltujsly false 
step mine hatl been 1 

(111) Mtf Ftither 

Shortly after iny.hirlh my fatlier took to con- 
stantly travelling about, Ht» it is no exaggeration 
to say that in niy early child howl I hardly knew 
him. He wtiuld now niul then come Iwick home 
all of a siuldejn, and ivith tiiin ciimc foreign 
servants with whom I felt extremely eager to 
make friends. Once there came in lids way a 
young Panjabi servant named Lam. The 
cordiality of the reeeption he got from ii« would 
have been worthy of itanjit Sit^li httiiseif. Not 
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«Htly was hv. n furei-n.-r. Ini! a to boot 

-wlmt w.uuJer lu* s{„lr uur lirarts aujiy ? 

hitl tlH- SHUH- vvvn-vtH-v lor lie whole 
atijnhi (lalittji as for Hhima and Arjiinu of the 
. fahahliamta. I'licy w<t«’ warriors ; and if they 
bad st.n».tnm-s r.niKdd and lost, ti,at was dearly 

«!h' cnany-s fault j, 

ia*mt (»1 tilt' Panjuh, in mir vcr\ hoinn. 

My sisltT. indaw bad a inudH war-shii, under 
a tdass east', winch, when w.nnui up, rneked on 
hlucpauacd silken waves to the finklm|rofa 
musical bus. I wtmld lu-o },«,.<| htr the ban of 
lias to disjday its marvels to the admiring benu, 
t in the litnise as we were, aiiythmcr 

savonring of foreign parts had a peculiar diarra 
fur me. 'I'his was tme of the reasons why I 
imuit* M> mtieh of Ltam. 't'his was also the 
reason why ( Jahriel. the Jew. with his embroidered 
gala-rdine. w*ho eimit' to sell and scented 

oils, stirred me so; and the htige Kabulis, with 
their (lusty, baggy tr.msers and kmtpsacks and 
bundles, wrought on my young mind a fearful 
fa.Heinjiti(m. 

Anyhow, w'hcu niy lather eame, wc would 
lx; content with wandering round about Im 
entourage and in tl»e company of his servants. 
\\ e ditl not reach his immesliatt* presence. 
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Once, while my father was away in the 
Himalayas, that old hojjfy of the British (iovcni' 
ment, the Hu.ssian invasion, came to he a Milijeel 
of agitated conversation among tin* jxstph*. 
Some wcll-moaning lady friend had enlargeii on 
the impending danger to my nutiher with all the 
circumstatjce of a prolitie imagiiiatittn. How 
could a body tell from which <»f the 'I'ihetan 
passes the Russian host might ssnidenly dash 
forth like a baleful comet ( 

My mollmr was serictusly alarmed. Fossilily 
the other mcnd)ers of the family «iid md share 
her misgivings; so, despairing of grown -up 
sympathy, she sought my hoyiNh support, 
“Won’t you write to y.nir futlier about tltc 
Rassians?” she asked. 

That letter, carrying the li*iings of my 
mother’s anxieties, was my tirst one to n»y father. 

I did not know how to begin or end a letter, or 
anything at all about it. I went to IVIahimanda, 
the e.state munshi.' The resulting style «tf 
address wa.s doubtless eorrwt enough, btii the 
sentiments could luit have eseaped the n 
flavour inseparable from literature enmi 
from an estate olliee. 

I got a reply to my letter. My father asked 

* t'wrw-iilwwkBwi cterk. 
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iiH' iHti ttj he iilVakl ; ii' iiu- Russians cauie he 
wtnOd drive tiieiii away hinisrltl 'I'liis eoniident 
iissunuiee ilid ikjI. wciii tt> liavc flu* idJect of 
n*lic\iii^r ,j,y tier's fears. 1ml it served to free 
me from nit f imidify as reoards my lailun-. After 
tiint 1 wanted to write to !iim evt‘rv day, and 
jtesl«‘re<! Malinnanda neeordiitjfly, I’nahlc to 
withstand my importunity In* would make out 
draffs for me io eo|»y; Hut J tiitl not know that 
tliere was the postage to Ite puici for. I had an 
ittea tliat letters plaeed in Mnhnuauda’s hands 
^ol to their destiimtiou wit limit any need for 
turtlier worry. It is hardly ueeessurv to mention 
tiud. Mahammda hetiio eousitlerahly older than 
my self, these letters never reaehed Hit* Hiiuulayan 
hill-lops. 

When, after his hmi^ ahsenees, my father 
CJiine home even for a few days, the whole house 
seemivi tilled with the wei|^;ht tif his presence. 
W'e would sete our eiders at eertain hours, 
formally roheil in their v/ia^as, passing to his 
rooms with rtislrained gait and sobered mien, 
easting away any pan * they might have been 
ehewing. Every one .seemeti on the alert To 
tnake sure of nothing going wrting, my mother 
Would HujjerinteiHl the cooking herself. 'The old 

* ill li#lrl IfdC 
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mace-benrer, Kinu, with his whiU- liu-ry und 
crested Uirhnii, ,t!;u!ird iit my hither s ilctir, 
would w.'ini us not to he hoisteisms in the 
veraudah in iVont of his rooms liurino his mi<i- 
day siesta. We ha<i to walk past .juietly. tulkino 
in 'whispers, anti dared not wen take a peep 
inside. 

On (uu; oceusion my hither eame home to 
invest the tliri'e of ns with the snered thread. 
With the lielji of Pamtit \'edjutinvi»j»ish he had 
collected the old \'edie rites for the ptirpose. 

days ioo< ther uf were taught to eluuit 
in correr’t. aeeents thi" seleetioiis Iroiu the 
Upanishads, arranged hy my lather under the 
name of “ Brahma 1 tluirma," senti-d in the prayer 
hall with Beelmnim Balm. I•’iu^d^y. with shaven 
heads and gold rings in our ears, we three 
budding Brahmins wind into u three-days retreat 
in a portion of the third story. 

It was great fun. 'I'lie earrings gave us a 
good handle to pull eaeh ot!itT'.s trnrs with. 
We found a little drum lying in one of the 
rooms; taking this we woidti stainl out in the 
verandah, imtl. wlien we eaiight sight ol any 
servant passing alone in the st*»ry below, we 
would rap a tattoo on it. This would make the 
man look up, mdy to beat a hasty retreat the 
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iif\t niomnni with avcrifil cyrs.’ In sliort, we 
<*:uiiioi claitu .that t.iicsf days (if imr retirement 
\ViT»‘ jiassnl in aseetir nit iiilaiinn. 

1 am, Innvevcr. {an-siiailcd that hoNs like our- 
sehes eoukl luti have Ihxmi rare in the luaniiluges 
A ml if some ancient doeument lues it 
that the ten- or iweht' vear i>l<l Saraiiwala or 
Sarngarava is spending the vvliohr of the days 
ot his hoyhood tdll’ring oldations anti eliaiiting 
miifitfiis. We are lud eonipelled ft) put uiupiestion- 
ing fait!) in the statement ; l)eeHuse the hook 
ol Boy Xalure is even older and also more 
atithentie. 

.Alter we had attained fidl Brahiiunliood I 
heeume \ery keen on repealing the I 

wtmld meditate t»n it witii great eoneentration. 
It is iiartiiy a text the full meaning of w'hich 
I etnild have graspetl at that age. I well 
renuanher what cdl’orts I made to <!xtend the 
range of my eonsejousness with the help of the 
itiilial invoeaiioti of *• Earth, firniatjuait and 
heaven.’’ How ! felt or thouglii it is diHicult 
ti» express clearly, hut this miudi is certain that 

Mf iH Hiiitul Ittr BraltiititiH lt» i'lwt oil ntto- 

|»hyfrn IIb" finwi'Sh **1 wiPfEt! thmiil iiivryufilttrix hrforc 

Uir vrmmmf m 

•* Thb ill Ihf^ hmiiltiigr ut ilir Kiuivii. innitkiiied m 

I hr SiiiiNkrif ilwiiiii,. 

* 'I’hr triki tm 
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to be clear about the meuiung of words is uoi 
the most -unportant function of the bumau 


undersbuuliug. . 

The main object of beiclftng is not t.* csplsuu 

nxeanings, but to iunud. at Ibc door of the luind | 
If any boy is asked to giunui account <d wbal 
is awakened in him nt such knocking.^ he wd 
probably say somclhing ver> silly. h’or what 
happens witlun is much bigger than what he 
can express in words. 'n».se who pin their 
faith on University examinations as « b-sl ot all 
educational results take no account of this fact. 

I can recollect many things whicli I tiid not 


understand, but whicli stirred me deeply. Unce. 
on the roof terrace of our river-side villa, my 
eldest brotluT, at the smldeu gatlu-riug of ehnuis. 
repeated aloud stnue stiinwis from Kalitlass 
Cloud I emdtl not, nor had I the 

need to, understiuul a word of the Sanskrit, 
His ecstatic iSecIamaliou of the sonorous rhylhtn 


was enough for me. 

Thciit I iiiHlcr- 

stand Knglish, a profusely iUiistriilct! edition «t 
Tk Old U//rio.v/7// S/mp fell into my bands, I 
went through the wliolc of it, though at least 
nine-tenths of the words were unknown to me. 
Yet, with the vague ideiui 1 conjured up from 
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llwrot. I H 

••H wh»-h tu sfriuir th.' illiislniliuns. ' A\n 
rMuiiiiuT uuul.l iiav.- me a 

Hrvai h,.; /,.m. h„, ,(„• neulinij nf tim lumk had 
IH.I jjimrii lur mr .jinir s.» rmpi v us all that. 

I )j.„( acfumjtanitHi my father 
"II H trij. uti th.* i,-.inyvs in his Imnsclioat, 
!hr fir liaii Hith fiiiii was an old 

I' oft \\ liham e-iiition of Javndcvas (hI,i (tavindu. 

H.is m ilif Ihiigaii 'Hu* verses 

Mrir Ijiit |»flli!ril yi si-|.!tnttr Ijjirs, hut fail On 
iikr j.r.isr. J ,ji,i ,„*t thru Ivtiuw anything of 
.Sanskrit, yrt hrmujsf nf in) knuwlmlge of 
lifrigali iiuiiiy nt thi' wnnis wnrc* Ijuiiiliar. I 
ranni.f trll how nitm, I r,.n,i that Ciiii (Smdnda. 
i run wrll mmnnhrr this linr : 

I hr ntghi that {>a«»r(i »» tin- htiu'ly |l»rrsl wttnjri*. 

It sprrnti nn rttiiHispliert* of vugue beauty 
*»vrr my miml. 'rimt oar Sanskrit word 
Xilihrita tiikuhjn grtham, mnmiag “the lonely 
torrst foltage," was ijiritr enough for me. 

t hml to tliseovcr for myself the intricate 
metre of Jayarleva, iMTiiuse its tlivisions were 
hfst in the eliiinsy jir«fse form of the book. 
Amj this ilisetivcry gave me very great ildigbt 
Of ctnirse 1 did mti fully eomjirehcnd .layadeva’s 
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meanini?. It >v<Hdd hardly he correct to aver 

S n.a<i 

„fthc«-.mlsan.l U,.' Ml of Uio molro l.llrd n,> 
ii,„l Willi piolori' "I- .voiiiliTfi.l iK'iuily. wliu- I 
“pellc.,,1 .1.0 to oopyool Iho ivtiolc of 11,0 book 

for niy <*wn use. 

The sa.nc thin- haj>|H-ned. when I was a 
little older, with .-i verse iVou, Kalulass IMh uj 
the War-Ood^ 'I’he verse tiH>u-d me jrreid>>, 
thouLdi the otdy words <d’ which 1 pitlu>red ih.r 
sense were “ the hree/.e carrying? the spray-uust 
of the tailing waters of tlm sacre.l 
and shaking the deodar leaves. 1 hese lett 
me pining to last.' the heauiies ol the whole. 
When, later, a 1 ‘audit exjdained t.» me tluvt m 
the next two Turns the hree/.e went on “sphUing 
the feather.s of tin; peacock plume on the head 
of tiie eager dccr-hunter;’ the thinness oi tins 
last conceit disappoinlcil me. I was much l)td. cr 
olfwhen I liad relied only upon my imagmaimn 
to comidctc the verse. 

Whoever g<»es Imck to his early cluMhood 
will agree that his greatest gains were not in 
proportion to the. eompleteness t»f his umlcr- 
stouling. Our Kailuikas ' know this truth well. 
So their narratives alway.s have a good proper 
» lUrdi or redtow. 
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*“"> .S.-u,skri! v..,r.ls ,nd jikf, 

m„„,U „„l ,.:,l,-,.l;,l,,l ,■,,11, 

'■ ■ i-i "..l^ i-i.-sunBe*. 

'.<lnru! suHi ,s hv no means 

Hi. uo.nsnn; edueaC 

"J luatrnul ami losses. These 

•’» ’'■'»-^ t-u,u apt lumoTouni. and find 
” “Hu-h ol' tl.o lesson imparted 

*’*• “'H.IrTrd up. liut rhihhvn. and those 
«i.*, urenut .ner-nlnratni, duvif in that primal 
i'-'«r«d.s.- Bherr nn n eiu, roinn to kn.nv without 
«•••«., lorl.rn.ln.g rarh st,.p. And only when 
pamd.sr ,s lost n.onrs the es il day svheu 
ru-rvtiunij mads nnist hv uiuinrstomL The 

road whirli leads to kionvled^ire. wHluml going 
through tl.r drran proonss of undcnsUmtling, 
that m the royal roa.l. |f that im birred! 
th nigh thf ivorldX marketing may yet go on 
UMud. the op, a, sea ami the timuntain top 
erase tr* lie fxissihle of Htress, 

S*'. as I was saying, thinigh at that age I 
r’otiki not realise the full meaiiing of the 

(mifa(n, there was something in me which 
roidtl do without a complete uiulerstandiiig. 
I am reminded of a day when, as 1 ivas seated 
on the cement Htwr in a corner of <mr school- 
room metiitatiiig on the text, iny eyes over- 
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flowed witli tears. ^Vhy those tears ranu; I 
knew not; and to a strict cross-<iucstioncr I 
would probably have given some explanatioii 
having nothing to do with the Gaiiatri. 1 he 
fact of the matter is tliat what is going on iji 
the inner recesses of consciousness Is not always 
known to the dweller (Ui the suihiet. 


(14) A Journrt/ n'ith mif 

My shaven head atlei’ the sacred threat! 
ceremony caused me t»ne great anxiety. How- 
ever partial Iturasiun lads mav be to things 
appertaining to the Cow. their reverenct; for 
the Brahmin * is n<)toriousiy lacking. So that, 
apart from other missiles, our shaven heads 
were sure to be pelted with jeers. VVliile I 
was worrying over this possibility I 'was one 
day suranu»ned upstJiirs to my fatlier. ^Ht>w 
would I like to go with him to the Ilnnaluvas, 
1 was asked. Away from the Bengal Acatlcmy 
and olf to the 1 1 imalayas I W ouhl I like it ? ( )h, 
that I couhi have rent the skies with a shout, 
that might have given some idea of the How ! 

On the day of our leaving home my father, m 

1 The C 4 >w aiwi tlw Bmtiniln are watchwords tif mwlmi Hindu 
Orthodoxy. 
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was his habit, assembletl tiie whole fairnly in the 
prayer hall for divine serviei.*. A i ter I had taken 
the dust off the feet of iny elders 1 jrot into the 
carriage with my father. 'I'liis was the first time 
in my life that I had a full suit of clothes made 
for me. My father himself had selected the 
pattern and colour. A gold-einhroidered velvet 
cap completed my coshnne. 'I'his I carried in 
my hand, being assailed with misgivings as to its 
effect in juxtaposition to my hairless head. As 
I got into the carriage my father iusisUal on my 
wearing it, .so I had to put it on. ,Mvt“ry time 
he looked another way I took it off Every 
time I caught his eye it liad to resume its proper 
place. 

My father was very particular in all his ar- 
rangements and orderings. He tlisliked leav- 
ing things vague or undetermined, and never 
allowed slovenliness or makeshifts. He had a 
well-defined code to regulate his relations with 
others and theirs with him. In this he was 
different from the generality of his countrymen. 
With the rest of us a little earelessne.s.s this way 
or that did not signify ; so in our <lcarmgs with 
him we had to be anxiou.sly careful It was not 
so much the little less or more that tie objected 
to, as the failure to be up to the .standard. 
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My fatliei- bad al«. a way of (.ialuring to l.im- 
elf every detail of wbal be tvaiite.1 done. On 
he occasion of any eeren.onial gatherino, at 

which he could uot l)e present iie would think 

out and assign the placn Tor each thing, the duty 
for each member of iht; family, ilie .seat tor each 
puest; notliing would escape him. ^ After it was 
all over he would ask each one ior a separate 
PPcouut and thus gain a complete impression of 
the whole for himsedf. Ho, while I was with 
him on his travels, ihongh nothing, would induce 
him to put obsLaelcs in tlu; way ot my amusing 
myself as I pleased, he left no loophole in the 
strict rules of conduct which he prescribed ibr 
me in other respects. 

Our first halt was to be for a few days at 
Bolpur. Hatya bad been there a .short time 
before with his parent.s. No sell -respecting 
nineteenth -century infant would have credited 
the account of his travels which be gave us on 
his return. But we were difiereni, anti had had 
no opportunity of learning to determine the line 
between the |>o.ssible ami the impossible, thu 
Mahabbarata ami Bamayana gave tis no clue t< 
it Nor had we then any childreii’s illuslrateii 
books to guitle us in the way a child .shouk 
go. All the lmr<i-aml-fast laws which goveri 
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the world we ‘learnt by knocking up against 
them. 

Satya had told m that, unle.ss one was very 
very expert, getting iiilx) a railway carriage was 
a terribly dangerous a(iair~ -thc h-ast slip, and it 
was all up. Then, again, a fellow had to hold 
on to his seat with all his might, <»therwise the 
jolt at starting was so tremendous there was no 
telling where one would gel thrown olf to. So 
when we got to the railway station I was all 
a-quiver. So easily did we get into our compart- 
ment, however, that I felt sure the worst was yet 
to come. And when, at h-ngth, we made an 
absurdly smooth stiirt, witlu)ut any semblance 
of adventure, I felt woefully disappointed. 

The train sped on ; the broad fields with their 
blue-green border trees, and the villages nestling 
in their sltade flew past in a stremu of pictures 
which melted away like a flood of mirages. It 
was evening when we reached Bolpur. As I 
got into the palanquin I closed njy eyes. I 
wanted to preserve the whole of the wonderful 
vision to be unfolded before my waking eyes in 
the morning light The freshness of the experi- 
ence would be spoilt, I feared, by incomplete 
glimpses caught in the vagueness of the dtisk. 

When I woke at dawn my heart was thrilling 
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tremulously as I stepped outside. My pre- 
decessor had told me that Bolput had one 
feature which was to be found nowhere else in 
the world. This was tht^ path leading from th«‘ 
main buildings to the servants* (juarters, which, 
though not covered over in any wav, <iid not 
allow a ray of the sim <n' a drop of rain t(» touch 
anybody passing along it I starteti to hunt for 
this wonderful path, but the readr-r will p<'rlmps 
not wonder at my faihtre to fimi it Is* this day. 

Town bred as 1 was, 1 bail never seen a riee- 
field, and I had a charming piirlrait «»f the cow- 
herd boy, of whom wc had read, piclurctl on the 
canvas of my imagination. I had heard from 
Satya that the Bolpur house was sunammlal by 
fields of ripening rice, and that playing in these 
with cowherd hoys wm an everytiay ailiiir, of 
which the plticking, cooking ami eating of the 
rice was the crowjung feature. ! eagerly lookctl 
about me. But where, oh where vras the rice- 
field on all tliat barren heath ? (.'tiwhcrd hoys 
there might have been stnnewhcre iibiHit, yet 
how to distinguisli them from any other boys, 
that was the (juestiim ! 

However, it did not bike me long to get over 
what I could not see, —what I did was was quite 
enough. There was no servant rule here, and 

ti 
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the only ring which encircled me was the blue of 
the horizon which the presiding goddess of these 
solitudes had drawn round them. Within this 
I was free to move about as I chose. 

Though I was yet a mere child my father did 
not place any restriction on my wand(n-ings. In 
the hollows of the .sandy soil the rain water had 
ploughed deep furro’ws, carving out miniature 
mountain ranges full of red grav’d and pebbles 
of various shapes through which ran tiny .streams, 
revealing the geograjjhy of Lilliput. From this 
region I would gather in the lap ol' my tunic 
many curious pieces of stone and Uike the collec- 
tion to my father. He never made light of my 
labours. On the contrary he waxed enthusiiistic. 

“How wonderful!” he exclaimed. “Wher- 
ever did you get all these ? ” 

“There are many many more, thousands and 
thousands 1” I bur.st out. “I could bring as 
many every day.” 

“That would be nieel’’ he replied. “Why 
not decorate my little hill with them ? ” 

An attempt had been made to <Hg a tank in 
the garden, but the subsoil water proving too 
low, it had been abandoned, unfinished, with the 
excavated earth left piled up into a hillock. On 
the top of this height my fatlier used to sit for 
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his morning' prayer, and as iu; sat tlie .siiii \V(hi 1(I 
rise at the edge of the uii<lnhiiing expanse whieli 
stretched away to the ('aslfaai horizon in front <if 
him. This was the hill la; asked nie lo decorate. 

I was very troubled, on leaving Bulpur. that 
I could not carry a%vay with me in) sfoia* of 
stones. It is still dilliculL for me t<» realise Uiat 
I have no absolute (daiin in keep up a ebise 
relationship with things, im-rely heiamse I have 
gathered them l<»gtd!ier. I f my fate had granted 
me the prayer, whieh I had pressetl with sneh 
insistence, and umhu'taken that I should earry 
this load of stones alanit with me for ever, then 
I should scarcely have had the hardilmod to 
laugh at it to-day. 

In one of the ravines I eame up«>n a Imlhnv 
full of spring wattT which overti«nvetl as a little 
rivulet, where sporUal liny tisli Imllling their 
way up the cunaait 

“IVe found such a lovely spring." I t«»ld my 
father. “t’oiddnT wc get our Imthiiig- and 
drinking-water from there ? ” 

“The very thing," he ngreeil, shitring iny 
rapture, and gave ttrders for tmr waber-stipjdy to 
be drawn front that spring. 

I was never tiretl t>f roaming about M»ong 
those miniature hills and daim in ho|»ei of 
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lighting on something ncv(“r known before. I 
was the Invingstone of {.his uiuiiseovered land 
which looked as if seen l.hrongh the wrong end of 
a telescope. Everything there, the dwarf date 
palms, the scrubby wild plums aiul the stunted 
jambolans, was in keeping with the miniature 
mountain ranges, the little rivulet and the tiny 
fisli I had discovered. 

I’robably in order to tea(‘h me to be careful 
my father placed a little sui.all change in my 
charge and recpiired me to keep an account of it. 
He also entrusted me with the iluty of winding 
his valuable gold watch for liini. Ht; overlooked 
the risk of damage in his dtisirt; to train me to 
a sense of res})onsibility. WHien wt; went out 
together for our morning walk he would ask me 
to give alms to any beggars we came across. 
But I never could render him a proper account 
at the end of it. One day my balance was 
larger than the account warranted. 

“I really must make you my cashier,” 
observed my father. “Money seems to have 
a way of growing in your hands I ” 

That watch of his I wound up with such 
indefatigable zeal that it luul very soon to be 
sent to the watchmaker s in Calcutta. 

I am reminded of the time when, later in life, 
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I was appointed to nKinaift; the estnie ami had 
to lay before my father, owiiijr to his fniiinti eye- 
swht, a statement of aeeounts on the second or 
third of every month. 1 liad lirsi to read out 
the totals under each hea«i, and if he laid an> 
doubts on any point he would ask ftir the details. 
If I made any attempt to slur over m- ki-ep out 
of sight any item whieh I feare«i he would not 
like, it was sure to eome out. Ho these lirst 
few days of the month were very anxious iuh;s 

for me. 

As 1 have said, my fatiuT hail the hnhit of 
keeping everything clearly hefore his min<l,~-- 
whether figures of aeeounts, «>r eeremoaiai 
arrangements, (»r additions or alterations to 
property. He had never seen the new prnyr'r 
hall built at Ihdpur, and yet he was familiar 
with every detail <»f it from <|uestioning those 
who came to see him after a visit to Bolpur. 
He had an extraordinary memory, and when 
once lie got hold of a fact it never escaped him. 

My father had market! his favtmritc vt rses in 
his copy of the He itskeil me tt» 

copy tliesc out, with their Iranslatitaj, for him. 
At home 1 hud been a la>y of ihi iieeount, htit 
her^ whm these importiuit fuueiions were 
entrusted t<,» me, I felt the glory of the .situation. 
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By this time 1 was rid of my blue manuscript 
book and had got hold of a hound volume of one 
of Letts’s Diaries. I no^v saw to it that my 
poetising should not lack any of tin; dignity of 
outward circumstance. It was not only a case 
of writing poems, hut of holding myself' forth as 
a poet before my own imagination. So when I 
wrote poetry at Bolpur I loved to do it sprawling 
under a young cocoa-nut palm. 'Phis seemed to 
me the true poetic way. Resting thus on the 
hard unturfed gravel in the huruilig heat of the 
day, I composed a martial ballad on the “ Defeat 
of King Prithwi.” In spite of the super- 
abundance of its martial spirit, it could not 
escape an early death. That hound volume of 
Letts’s Diary has now followed the way of its 
elder sister, the blue manuscript book, leaving 
no address behind. 

We left Bolpur, and making short halts on 
the way at Sahebganj, Dinapore, Allahabad and 
Cawnpore we stopped at last at Amritsar. 

An incident on the way remains engraved on 
my memory. The train ha<! st<»pped at some 
big station. The ticket examiner came and 
punched our tickets. He looked at me curiously 
as if he had some doubt which he did not care 
to express. He went off and came back with a 
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companion. Bolh of thciu iidj^eted nlirntt for ji 
time near the (lo<tr oi'our eonipnrlHieiit and tiien 
again retired. At last eanie the station-iiiuster 
himself. He lo<>ke«l at iny half ticket and then 
asked : 

“Is not the hoy ov<t twelve ^ 

“No,” said my father. 

I was then only eleven, but looked older tluui 
my age. 

“You must pay the full fare for him," sukl 
the station-maslxu-. 

My fathers eyes flaslusi as, without a word, 
he took out a tmrreney note from Ids box and 
handed it to the stutiou- muster. When tlujy 
brought luy fniher Ifis cluuigi* be lltiiiig it disihuU" 
fully back at them, while the slat ion -master 
stood abashed at this exposrire of the meanness 
of his implied doubt. 

The goldeu temple of Amritsar comes Imek ' 
to me like a dream. lilany a morning have I 
accoinpatiied my father to tins (wtirutiurfmr of 
the Sikhs in the middle of the lake. T'here 
the sacred chanting restnsnds contimmlly. 
father, seated ami<l.sl the throng of wc>rshipj»er?*, 
would sometimes adtl hi.s voice to the liymn of 
praise, and {iiuiing a stranger joining in their 
devotions they would wax eiithusi&HticaUy arniki, 
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and we would return loaded wiih the sanctified 
ofiPerings of sugar crystals and other sweets. 

One day my fatlier invited one of the chantincr 
choir to our place and got him to sing us some 
of tlieir sacred .songs. Tlie man went away 
probably more than satisfied with the reward he 
received. The result was that we had to take 
stern measures of self-defence,- such an insistent 
army of singers invaded u.s. When they found 
our house impregnable, tlu; nmsieians began to 
waylay us in the streets. iVnd as we went out 
for our walk in the morning, every now and 
then would appear a 'ramhu.ra,^ slung over a 
shoulder, at which we felt like game birds at the 
siglit of the muzzle of the hunter’s gum Indeed, 
so wary did we become tliat the twang of the 
Tambura, from a distance, .scared us away and 
utterly failed to bag us. 

When evening fell, my father would sit out 
in the verandali facing the garden. I would 
then he summoned to sing to him. 'i'he moon 
has risen; its beams, passing through the trees, 
have fallen on the verandah floor ; I am singing 
in the Rc/iog-a mode ! 

O Companion in tlie darkest passaK** ‘'f • • • 

' An instrument on which the keynote is struinmeti to fte<*ompany 
smgiBg, 
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My father with howc! heaa u.k! ehisiK.I 
hands is hhxMitly lisKming. 1 eu.i reenll tl..s 

evening scene event lunv ^ 

I have te)ld ot' nty fnllu-rs anniseineitt 
hearing from Sriknnlha Bain. ..f .uv u.nuh 
attempt at a devoli.nuil inmn. ! am rruHu.ie 
how later, I had my .•eeu.npeiiHe. On (lat 
occasion of one of our d/u.A'/' festivals several <d 
the hymns wee of niy eo!n|H»sitii»ti. thie s*t 

them was 


on 

II 

.'d 


The eye sees tluH- at.t, wh« erf tli.- ituj.il itf ev. ry fye . . . 

My father was then ht-d-ri.!den at FUinsuruh. 
He sent for me and my hrother dyoti. ile 
asked my hrother to aceompany me on the 
harmoniiun, and got me to sing all my hymns 
one after the othi-r.- some of tl.em^ I had to 
sing twice over, M hen I had tmishni he 

said : 

“If the king of ihe country had known the 
lant^uage and could apprec'.aie its literature, lie 
yvould douhtlt‘ss have rewarded the jwiet. Since 
that is not so, I suppose I must d«J it. ' With 
which he handed me a cheniuf. 

My father had hroughl with him some 
volumes of the* Peter Parley scries from which 
to teach me. He seleetedi the Eife of Beiijafciiiin 
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Franklin to begin with. He thought it would 
read like a story-book and be both entertaining 
and instructive. But he found out his mistake 
soon after we began it. Benjamin Franklin was 
much too business-like a jjerson. The narrow- 
ness of his calculated tnorality disgusted nay 
father. In some cases he would get so impatient 
at the worldly prudence of hVanklin that he 
could not help using strong words of denuncia- 
tion. Before this 1 had nothing to do with 
Sanskrit beyond getting some rules of grammar 
by rote. My father started me on the second 
Sanskrit reader at one bound, leaving me to learn 
the declensions as we went on. 'fhe advance 
I had made in Bengali ' stood me in gtiod stead. 
My father also encouraged me to try Sanskrit 
composition from the very outset. With the 
vocabulary acquired from my Sanskrit reader 
I built up grandiose compound words with a 
profuse sprinkling of sonorous ‘ms’ and ‘n’sf 
making altogether a most diabolical me<lley of 
the language of the gods. But my father nevef 
scoffed at my temerity. 

Then there were the readings fr<»m Proctor’s 
Popular Astronomy, which my father explained 

1 A large proportion of words in the literary Iteiigttli arc derived 

unchanged from the StMkrit 




toHic in easy language 


and whifli i tiu’ii rendered 


into Bengali. 

Among the books wliieh rny taflier had 
brought for his own use, my aUentiitn woulil 
be mostly attraeted by a ten- or Uveh<-voluiue 
edition of Gibbon’s llomv. 'rhey h»oked remark 
ably dry. “Being a buy," I ilioiigliU “I am 
helpless and read many books heenuse I have to. 
But why «hoiiy a grown-uj> |u*rsoii, wIh» mjd 
not read unlespRc plcus(‘s, ladher himselt so f 


( 15 ) At till' iiiMultttim 

Ve stayed about a month in Amritsar, luul, 
towards the middh* oi' April, started for the 
Dalhousie Hills, 'i'lie last few days in Amritsar 
seemed as rl they would never |iass, the tall ot 
the Himalayas was so Ktr»>ng upon me. 

The terraced inll-sitles, ns we went up in 
zjliampnih were all ntlame with the beauty of 
tlie flowering spring cr«>ps. Every inorning wc 
would make a start after tmr breud ami milk, 
and tefore .sunset lake shelter for the night in 
the next staging bungalow. J^Iy eyes had no 
rest the livelong day, .ho great was my (mt l«t 
anything should escap#theni. Wherever, at a 
turn of the road inttj a gorge, the great forest 
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trees were found elusteriii^f eioscr, and from 
underneath their shade a liitle walerfull trieklmo 
out, like a little dau'j.’htcr of tiic liennitao'e 
playing at the feet of hoary sagt;s wrapt in 
meditation, babbling its way »)ver the black 
moss-covered rocks, there tlu; j/uiwjxtu bearers 
would put down their burden, a.n<i lake a rest. 
Why, oh why, had we to h!avc^ such spots behind, 
cried my thirsting heart, why could we not sbiy 
on tliere for ever ? ^ 

This is the great advanlag,' of the tirsl vision: 
the mind is not then aware that there are many 
more such to come. When this comes to be 
known to that eaicuilating organ it promptly 
tries to make a .viving in its expenditure of 
attention. It is only when it believ es somethin^ 

O 

to be rare that the mind ceases to he miserly in 
assigning values. So in the streets of t’aleutta 
I sometimes imagine myself a foreigner, and 
only then do I discover ln>w nmcii is to he seen, 
which is lost so long as its full value in attention 
is not paid. It is the Imnger to really see wliich 
drives people to travel to sLiangc i»hices. 

My fatlier left his link; cash -box in my 
charge. He had no reason to imagine that I 
was the littesit custodian (sf the considerable 
sums he kept in it for use on the way. He 
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„„„lcl ccrtamly Lave felt safer will, it ia Hje 
hands of Ivishori. l.is aU,'„aa„t. So I ea,. o„l> 
suppose he wa„l,-.l lo trail, me to the respm.s,- 
X. (h.e .lay as we reaeheil the Mao,,,^ 
buiigal.,w, 1 forool 1.. make it ov.n- to tea n.i.l 
left it lyh'B •>» 't " 

reprimiiiul 

Every lane we down ai Hu- (>iul oi a 
stao-e, niy IHthar had rl.airs plaeed lor us uuistdu 
the*"buu--alow and theiv we sal.^ As dusk eamc 
on the stars hla/.ed out wottderruliy through the 

clear mountain at luospl.erc, and my father showed 

me the eonstcllalious or t reuled me to an astro- 


nomicHl <li sen ui rse* 

The liousc we liad taken at Bakri>ta was on 
the higl.est hill -lop. 'riiougl. it was near.ug 
May it was still billerly tmhl there, so suuch 
so that on the shady sitle of the hill the winter 

frosts liati not yet melted. 

My father was not al sill nervous about allow- 
ing me to wander about freely even here. Some 
way hedow our house there slretehed a sjHjr 
thickly wooded with dei»dtirs. Into this wilder- 
ness I would ventvtrc alone with my iron-spiked 
staff, 'fhese hnally h»rest trees, with their huge 
shadows, lowering there like so many giants— 
what immense lives had they lived through the 
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centuries ! And yet tins i)oy ol' only the other 
day was crawling round ahout, iliei,- trunks un 
challenged. 1 .seemed to /eel a presence the 
moment I stepped into their shade, as of the 
solid coolness of some old -world saurian, and 
the checkered light and shuile on tlie leafy 
mould seemed like its seak>s. ^ 

My room was at one end of the house. Lyi^ 
on my bed I could .see, through the* uncurtainJ 
windows, the distant snowy peaks shimmering 
dimly in the .starliglrt Sometimes, at what hour 
I could not make out, 1, hall' awakened, would 
see my father, wrapper! in a red shawl, with a 
lighted lamp in his hand, soft ly passing by to the 
glazerl verandah where he sat at his devotions. 
After one more sleep 1 wouhi find him at my 
bedside, ‘rousing me with a |msh. before yet 
. the darkness of night had passed, 'fthis was 
my appointed hour for me,m>rising Samskrit 
declensions. What an excrueiatingly wintry 
awakening from the caressing warmth of my 
blankets! ^ 

By the time the sun rose, my father, after his 
prayers, finished with mo our morning milk, 
and then, I standing at his side, he would once 
more hold communion with G(k 1, chanting the 
Upanishads. 
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Then we would ff< *'»t I"’' 

,.1^ T keep pace " iHi Id'" ? 

«Bon could not! S... arte.' a "d'ilo. 1 would 
!® it up and sotand.lo haA lunuc Uu-ougl. 

^ chort cut UP the uiouuhiiu Hiilt. 

au hour of 

English lessons. Atler to,. oVlook ea.m> I »' 

huth in icy-c()l<l water ; it was no use uskmi, lu 

^lt,totcnMwrU,wl.heve.,aiuofulofW 

™ter without my fathers p..ru„ssu.u 1 o K.re 
n.e eourase .ny father would toll ul 11, e uut.su - 
nblyfreesiuKhaths he had hhuseli been IhruuKh 
inhisyuungcr tlays. 

A,nother i.enauee was the tlnnking of nnlk. 
Mv fother was very ronci of ntilk and eonld take 
quantities of it. But whether it was a failure to 
inherit this eapaeit.y, or that the unfavourable 
environment of which I iuive told provwi the 
stronger, my appetite for milk was grievously 
wanting. Unfortunately we used to havtf our 
milk together. So I had l<i throw myself on the 
mercy of the servants; and to their lunnan kind- 
ness (or frailly) I was indebted for my g<»hlel 
being thenceforth more than half full oi ioain.^ 
After our niul-day meal lessons liegan again. 
But this was more than flesh and HIoimI could 
stand. My outraged morning sleep tmM have 
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its revenge and I would be toppling over with 
uncontrollable drowsiness. Nevertheless 
sooner did my father take pity on luy plJrt 
and let me olfl tlian my sleepiness w;is off like 
wise. Then ho 1 for the inounlains. 

StalF m hand I would often wander awav 
from one peak to another, hut. my fatlun- did not 
object 'Fo the end of his life, { have observed 
he never stood in the way of om- independence! 
Many a time have I suit! or done things re! 
pugnant alike to his taste and his judgment; 
with a word he could have sto|)ped me ; but he 
preferred to wait till the prompting to refrain 
came from within. A passive aeeepta.ux' by us 
of the correct and the proper did not .satisfy him; 
he wanted us to love truth with our whole hearts! 
he knew that mere aaiuieseenee without love is 
empty. He also knew that truth, if .strayed 
from, tan be found again, hut a forced or blind 

acceptance of it from the outside ellectually bars 
the way in. 

In my early youth I had eonceive<l a fancy to 
journey along the Grand Trunk lloiul, right up 
to Peshawar, in a bullock cart No one else 
supported the scheme, and riouhtless there was 
much to be urged agaimst it as a practical pro- 
position, But when I discoursed on it to my 
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father he was sure it was a s]>l(*ncrul iclt‘a -- travt‘l- 
linff by railroad was not worth t he Muim.t ! it h 
which observation he [»roeeedetl to recoimt to 
me his own adventurous wanderinj^s i>n tool and 
horseback. Of any ehanee of diseonifort, i»r 
peril he had not a word to say. 

Another lime, when 1 had jnsi luam up|M>inted 
Secretary of the Adi Brahma Samaj, I went 
over to my father, at his Park Street residence, , 
and informed him that I ditl not approve t>f the 
practice of only Brahmins einidueting <iivinc 
service to the cxclusioi» of other castes. 1 1<; un- 
hesitatingly gave me permission to eorreei this 
if I could. When I got the authority I ftnmd 
1 lacked the power. I was able lo discover 
imperfections but could not create perfection ! 
Where were the men 'i Where wa.s the strength 
in me to attract the right nmn? Had I the 
means to build in the place of what. I might 
break? Till the right man ennuis any f<»rm is 
better than none— this, I felt, jnust have iHHtn 
my father’s view of the existing order. But he 
did not for a moment try to discourage me by 
pointing out the diflie.ultics. 

As he allowt'd me to wander about the 
mountains at my will, .st) in the quest for truth 
he left me free to select my patk He was not 

mg 

Mm 
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deterred by tlie danger of my mnking luistaices 
he was not alarmed at the prospect of ray en- 
countering sorrow. He held up a, standard, not 
a disciplinary rod. 

1 would often talk l.o niy father of home, 
Whenever I got a le(!(;r from any one at home 
I hastened to show it to him. I verily believe 
I was thus the means of giving him many a 
picture he could have got from none else. My 
father also let me read hdters U» him from my 
elder brothers. This was his way of' teaching 
me how T ought to write to him; f(»r he by no 
means underratetl the imj>ortanee of outward 
forms and eeremonial. 

I am reminded of how in one of my second 
brother’s letters he was complaining in somewhat 
Sanskritisal phraseology of ht;ing worked todeath, 
tied by the neck to bis pcjst of duty. My father 
asked me to explain the sentiment. I diditin 
my way, but he thought a dillerent explanation 
would fit better.* My overwecniiig conceit made 
me stick to my guns aiul argue the point with 
him at length. Another wonUi have shut me up 
with a snub, but my father patiently heard me 
out and took pains to justify his view to me. 

My father would sometimes tell me fumy 
stories. He had many an anecdote of the gilded 
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vouth of his time. Tliere u-cre some exquisit es 

for whose delicate shins the embroi.ier.sl lH»nier 

of even Dacca muslins were iuo coarse, so t hat, 
to wear muslins wit, h t he hordc'r t orn oil heeaiue. 

for a time, tlie tip-lop Lhino to d... 

I was also highly amused to hear troiu 
father for the (irst lime tlie story of the milk- 
man who was suspm-tcd of watering his milk, 
and the more men oim of his <mst..mers d<*iailed 
to look after his milking the t.hier the iluui 
became, till, at last, when the customer himself 
interviewed him and asked for an explanatioj!, 
themilkman avowed thul, if more superinlejulents 
had to be satistied it would only make the milk 
fit to breed lish ! 

After I had thus spent a few months witli 
him niy father sent me hack home with his 
attendant Ktshori. 


(1(>) Mif IMm n 

The chains of the rigorous regime which had 
bound me snappial for goo<l when i set out fr.nn 
home. On my return I gaineti an nvvvsHmx of 
rights. In my ease iny very neiimess had so 
long kept me out <»f mind ; now that I had been 

out of sight I came hack into view. 
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I got a foretaste of appreciation while still on 
the return journey, ^'ravelling alone as I was, 
with an attendant, brimming with health and 
spirits, and conspicuous with my gold -worked 
cap, all the English people 1 came across iu the 
train made much of me. 

When I arrived it was jiot merely a home- 
coming from travel, it was :ilso a return from 
my exile in the servants <]uarttn's l.o my proper 
place iu the inner apartments. Whenever the 
inner household assembk'd in my mother’s room 
I now occupied a .seat of honour. yVnd she who 
was tlien the youngest bride of our house lavished 
on me a wealth of allection ami regard. 

In infancy tlie loving i'unr at w<unan is to he 
had without the jtskiiig, ami, being as much & 
necessity as light and air, is as simply accepted 
without any conscious response ; rather does the 
growing child often di.sphiy an eagerness to free 
itself from the encircling web of woman’s solici- 
tude. But the unfortunate creature who is 
deprived of this iu its proper season is beggared 
indeed. This had been my plight So, after 
being brought up in the servants’ (piarters, when 
I suddenly came in for a profusion of womanly 
affection I could hardly remain unconscious of 
it 
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In the days when the inner apaiinienls wcrc^ 
as yet far away fVoin mo, liiey were the elysiiiui 
of my imagination. '!’hc '/enana, which from an 
outside view is a place of cimfinenietii, for nte 
was the abode of all freedom. NeiUier scliool 
nor Pandit were there; nor, it seenuai to me. 
did anybody have to do what tlu;y di<l not want 
to. Its secluded leisure had sometliing mystt^ri- 
ous about it; one playeti about, or did as one 
liked and had not tt) remier an aee*umt oi' one's 
doings. Specially so with my younge.st sister, 
to whom, though she atteuile<l Nilknmul Ibuuht's 
class with us, it seemed to make no dilferenee 
in his behaviour whether slie tlid her lessons 
well or ill Then again, while, hy ten o’clock, 
we had to hurry through our breakfast and he 
ready for school, she, with her (|iieuc dangling 
behind, walked uneoncernedly away, within- 
wards, buitalising ns to distraction. 

And when the new britle, adorned with tier 
necklace of goI<l, came into our house, the 
mystery of the inner apartments deepened. 
She, wlu) came from ouisitie and yet Injcainc 
one of u.s, who was unkn(>wn and yet our own, 
attracted me strangely — with her I huniwl to 
make friends. lJut if by much contriving I 
managed to draw near, my youngest sister 
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would liustle me ofl’ wilt, : - W^h-^t d’yoi, boys 
want here?— get away outsid,;.” 'flie insult 
jidded to tile disappoiniiiK-nl, cut, me to the 
qiiiek. Through the glass <lo. ,rs < ,1 tt,eir cabinets 
one could catch glimpses of all manner of curious 
playthings creations of porcelain and glass- 
gorgeous in colouring and ornamentatioiu We 
were not deemed worlliv c.wn to touch them, 
much less eouid w<‘ muster up courage to ask 
for any to play wil.h. Xe^crthelcss these rare 
and wonderful olijeels, ns they were to us boys, 
served to tinge will, an additional aitraetion the 
lure of the inner apartments. 

Ihu.s had I been kept, at arm’s length with 
repeated rehnffs. As tht‘ outer world, so, for 
me, the interior, was unaf tain;il,lc. Wliercfore 
the impressions of it that 1 di,! get appeared to 
me like pictures. 

After nine in the evening, my le.ssons with 
Aghore Babu over, I am retiring* within for the 
night A murky flickering lantern is hanging 
in the long venetian-screentxl (auTidor leading 
from the outer to the inner apartments. At 
Its end this passage turns into a flight of four or 
five steps, to which the liglit does not reach, 
and down which I pass into the galleries running 
round the first inner (|uadrangle. A .shaft of 
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nioonligbt slants from tlie eusiern sky into the 
western angle of these verandahs, 
rest in darkness. In this patch ot hgld, the 
maids have gathcird ami are sipialting closer 
to-rether, with legs ontstretehed, ndhiig cotto,, 
wa^ste into lain})- wicks, and elialting in under- 
tones of their village homes. Many such }>iet ures 


areindeliblyprinU-d«)nniym(‘inory. _ 

Then after our su}>j>er, the washing o« our 
hands and feet on the v(‘randah before slretchmg 
ourselves on the am})le expanse of our bed -, 
whereupon one of the nurses. T'inkari or Sankan, 
comes and sits by our heails and sidlly erooms 
to us the story of the })riuce travelling on and 


on over the lonely moor, and, as it comes to an 
end, silence falls on the room. ith my hicc 
to the wall I ga-/c at the black and white 
patches, made by the })lasler of the walls fallen 
off here and there, slH)wing faintly in the dim 


light; and out of these I conjure uj) many a 
fantastic image ns I drop off to sk-ej). And 
sometimes, in the middle ol the nigJit, I hear 
through my half-broken sleep the shouts p|^i 
Swarup, the watchman, going his rounds from 


verandah to veranilah. 

Then came the new order, when 1 got in 
profusion from this inner unknown dreamland 
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of my fancies the rmigniUorj for which I h H 
all along been pining; when that winch naturallv 
should have come day by day was suddenly mai 
good to me with accuinuinled arrears. I cannot 
say tliat my liead was not turned. ' ^ 

1 he little traveller was Cull of t he story of his 
travels, and, with the st.rain of (-ael. repetition 
the narrative got looser and looser t ill it utterlv 
refused to fit into tl>e faets. fake everyttiin! 
else, alas 1 a .story also gets stale .and the <rlorv 
of tlie teller .suffers liktvwise ; tJiat is why lie has 
to add fresh colouring es ery time to keep up its 
freshiieas. ^ 


After iny return fn.ni tlie hills I wiis the 
principal speaker at ii.y nn.I.her's .mc.ai, 
ffitlieriiigs mi the roof l.Traee in the eventagt 
llie temptatimi to beem.ie fa.iim.s i„ the eyei 
y one’s mother is us ,li«i<,,|t to resist as such 
ftme IS ei«y to earn. While 1 was at the 
Normal beliool, when I li.,l eaine across the 
information in some reader that the Suii was 
hundreds and tIloii,saiid.s of times .as liio as the 
north, I at once di.sclo.seal it to my inolher. It 
served to prove that he who was small to look at 
might yrt havea coilsidcralilc aiiiomil „f bigness 
about liiiu. 1 used also to recite to her the scraps 
of poetry used mi illustrations in tlie chapter 
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on prosody or riicloric of our Bengali graitiinar. 
Now I retailed at her e\e!ilng gatherings Uu; 
astronomical tit-hi(.s I iind gleaiuHl from BrtH'iiM-. 

My fatl)er’s follower Kishori helongod a! oiu* 
time to a band of reciters of Dasa rat id's jingling 
versions of the K(»ics. While we wert; logether 
in the hills he often suit! to me: “Oh, my little 
brother,^ if I only had had y«m in onr troupe 
we could have got up a s{»lendid performanee,” 
This would open up to me a templing pieture 
of wandering as a minstrel hoy from place to 
place, reciting and singing. I learnt from him 
many of the songs in his repertoire, ami these 
were in even greatei- re*|uesi than my talks 
about the photosphere of the Sun or tlic many 
moons of Saturn. 

But the achievement <»f muje which appealed 
most to my mother w'a.s that while the rest of 
the inmates of the inner ajwrtmeiUa lind to he 
content with Kriitivasa’s Bengnti rendering of 
the llamayana, I ha<l been reathng with my 
father the original of Maharshi Nbiimiki himself, 
Sanskrit metre and all. ** Head me some of 
that llamayana, do ! " she said, overj<>yed at this 
news which 1 had given her. 

^ Sftrvaiils call the mmU't tmd mici motlier. miii tlir 

chHdrea brothew iwiil iiskw. 
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Alas, my reading of \'aimiki had been limited 
to the short extraei from his Hamayaiui given 
in my Sanskrit reader, ami even that I had not 
fully mastered. Moreover, on looking over it 
now, 1 tbund that my memory liad played me 
false, and much of what ! thought 1 knew had 
become hazy. But 1 lacked t he courage to plead 
“ I have forgotten " to the ('ager mother awaiting 
the display of her son s marvellous talents; so that, 
in the reading I gave, a large divergenec occurred 
between Vahniki’s intention and my explana- 
tion. Tiiat tender-heart ed sagt*, iVom his seat in 
heaven, must have forgiven the temerity of the 
boy seeking the glory of his mother's approbation, 
but not so Madbusudan,* the taker down of Pride. 

My mother, unable to cmitain her feelings at 
my extraordinary exploit, wanted all to share 
her admiration. " must read this to 
Dwijendra” (my eldest brtither), she .said. 

“ In for it I” thought I, as I put forth all the 
excuses I could think of, hut my mother would 
have none of them. She sent for my brother 
Dwijendra, and, as soon jis he arrived, greeted 
him with; “Just hear Ilabi read V’almiki’s 
Ramayan ; how splendidly he does it” 

Name of in lili mpfct of of tli«? prooti demon, 

Madim* 
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It had to be done ! But M mlhusudan relenled 
and let me off with just a taste of bis pii<le- 
reducing power. My brother must have been 
called away while busy with some literary work 
of his own. He showed uo anxiety to he:u- me 
render the Sanskrit into Bengali, mul as so(»n us 
I had read out a few verses he simply remarked, 
“Very good,” aiul w:ilk(;d nwny. 

After my promotion to the inner apartments 
I felt it all the moia' dillieult to resume my sehool 
life. I resoiie<l to all manner of subterfuges to 
escape the Bengal Aeudemy. 'rhen they tried 
putting me at St. Xavier’s. But the result was 
no better. 

My elder brothers, after a few spasmodic 
efforts, gave pj) all hopes of me — they even 
ceased to scold me. One tlay my eldest sister 
said: “We had all hoped Habi would grow «p 
to be a man, but he has disappointed ns the 
worst.” I felt that my value in the siu'lal world 
was distinctly dei>reeiating ; nevertheless I coukl 
not make up my mind to be tied to the eternal 
grind of the .sehotvl null \vlnch« divurcetl as it 
was from all life and heuuly, seemed .such a 
hideously cruel eoniibination of hospital and gtud. 

One precious memory of St Xavier’.s I still 
hold fresh anti pure— the memory of its teachers. 
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Not that they were all oi’ the .same excellence 
In particular, in tho.se who tuu-^ht in our class 
I could discern no revenmi ial resi-riiation of 
spirit They were in nowi.se ahove the teaching- 
machine variety of .school masters. As it is, the 
educational engine is reiuonselessly powerful- 
when to it is coujrled the stone mill of the 
outward forms of religi<m Liu! ht'art of youth 
is crushed dry indeed. 'I'liis power- propelled 
griiuLstonc type we had at Si. Xaviers. Yet, 
as I say, I })o.sse.ss a memory whicli tdevates my 
impression of the teachers tlu-re to an ideal plane. 

This is the memory of Father DePeneranda. 
He had very little to do xvith ns— if I remember 
right he Imd only for a while taken the place of 
one of the masters of our class. He was a 
Spaniard and seemed to have an impediment 
in speaking English. It was perhaps for this 
reason that the boys p.nid hut little heed to 
what he was saying. It secnual to me this in- 
attentiveness of his pupils hurt him, hut ho bore 
it meekly day after day. I know' not why, but 
my heart went out to him in .sympathy. His 
features were not handsome, hut ids countenance 
had for me a strange attraction. Whenever I 
looked on him his spirit seemed t.o be in prayer, 
a deep peace to pervade him within and without 
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We had half-an-hmtr for %vritiiig our copy- 
books; that was a time when, pen in haml, i 
used to become absent-minded and my ihou..his 
wandered hither and thitliei. t)nc da^^ I*. it In. i 
DePeneranda was in charge of this class. n<‘ 
was pacing up and down behind onr In'nche.s. 
He must have noticed more than once that 
my pen was not moving. All of a sndtlen lie 
stopped beiiind my seal. Pending over me he 
gently laid his hand on my shonhler and tenderly 
iiwiuired : “ Are yon not well, 'ragre ?” It was 
only a simple (piestion, but one 1 have never 
been able to forget,. 

I cannot speak for the oilier boys, lint I felt 
in him the iircsence of a great soul, and ttven 
to-day the recollection of it seems to give me a 
passport into the silent sceiu-sion <»f the temple 
ol God. 

There was amithcr old Father whom all 
the boys loved. I'liis was Father Henry. 
He taught in the higher classes ; .so I tiid not 
know him well. Hut one thing ahoui him I 
remember. He knew Bengali. He once asked 
Nirada, a boy in his class, the derivation of 
his name. Ibior Kirada ‘ h«i .so long been 


^ Niriiclii In ii Sfitmkrit wmil tiriming dmd^ ii ttf 

wlraw water imti du ^ giver. In Beiigmli II to mirmh. 
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supremely easy in miiul about himself— the 
derivation of liis niuue, in part icular, had never 
troubled him in the least ; so that, he was utterly 
unprepared to answer this <iuesLion. And yet 
with so many abstruse and pnkm>wn words iti 
the dictionary, to be worsted by one’s own name 
would have been as ridiculous a rnishaj) as getting 
run over by one’s owtj carriage, so Nirada uu- 
blushingly replied: “A7 privative^, rode— sun- 
rays ; thence Nirodc — that which causes an 
absence of the sun’s rays I ” 

(17) Hume StHifies' 

Cyan Babu, son of Pandit \'cdantavagish, 
was now our tutor at home. Wiien he found 
he could not secure my altcntiou for the school 
course, he gave up the attempt as hopeless and 
went on a diderent tack. He took me through 
Kalidas’s jK/rM of the frar-^od, translating it 
to me as he went on. He also read ^fnebeth to 
me, first explaining the text in Bengali, and 
then confining me to the sduud-room till I 
had rendered the day’s reading into Bengali 
verse. In this way he got me to translate the 
whole play. ^ I was fortunate enough to lose 
this translation and so am relieved to that 
extent of the burden of my karma. 
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It was Pandit llairisarvaswns duty io st-e 
to the progress of our Sanskrit. !Io lik<nvisc 
gave up the fruitless task of teaching graannar 
to his unwilling pupil and read Saikuntaia with 
me instead. One day lie took it int<* his head 
to show niy translation of Maclx'tk to Pandit 
Vidyasagar and took uu; over t«> his house*. 

Rajkrishna Mukherji liad called at the time 
and was scaled with him. My heart went pit-a- 
pat as 1 entereel the great PiUKlit’s study, packed 
full of books ; nor di<l his austere visage assist 
in reviving my courage. Nevertheless, as this 
was the first time I liad had sueh inlistinguished 
audience, my desire to win renown was strong 
within me. I returned home, I believe, with 
some reason for m access of enthusiasm. As 
for Rajkrishna Babu, he contented himself with 
admonishing me to he careful t«> ke(!j> the 
language and inetre of the \V' itches parts 
different from that of the hmmm characters. 

During my boyhood Bengali literature was 
meagre in body, and I think I must have 
finished all the readable and tinreiidahle books 
that there were at the time. Juvenile literature 
in those days hiul not evolved a distinct lyjjc 
of its own — but that I am sure did me no harm. 
The watery stulF into which literary nectar is 
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now diluted for bein^^ served up to the young 
takes full aecount of their ehildishness, but none 
of them as grow!n<f human heino-s. Children’s 
books should Ire such as can |)artly be under- 
stood by them and partly not. In our childhood 
we read every uvaihdrle hook from one end 
to the other; and both what we undenstood 
and what we did not, w<mL on working within 
us. That is how tlie world itself i-eacts on 
the ehild consciousness, 'riu; child makes its 
own what it understands, while that which is 
beyond leads it on a step forward. 

When Dinabandhu Mitra’s .Satires came out 
I was not of an age for which they were suitable. 
A kinswoman of ours was reading a copy, but 
no entreaties of mine coukl imlucc her to lend 
it to me. She u.sed to keep it under lock 
and key. Its inaccessibility made me want it 
all the more, and I threw out the challenge that 
read the book I must and woidd. 

One afternoon she was* playing cards, and her 
keys, tied to a corner of her mH, hung over her 
shoulder. I had never paid any attention to 
cards, in fact I could not sUiiul card games. 
But my behaviour that day would hardly have 
home this out, so engrossed was 1 in their 
playing. At last, in the excitement of one side 
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beino- about to make a score, I scize<l my 
opportunity and set aljout uniyinj^ tlu- knot, 
which held the keys. I was tint skilful, ami 
moreover excited and hasty, nntl so |^td, euu-,dit. 
The owner of the sari and of the keys took 
the fold off her shouhlcr with a smile, and laid 
the keys on her laj) as she went on with the 
game. 

Then I hit on a stratagjem. My kinswojuan 
was fond of and 1 hastened to place some 
before her. This entailed lier rising later on 
to get rid of the chewed pan, and, as sluf di<J 
so, her keys fell oil' her lap and were rejtlaced 
over her shoulder. 'This time they got sttden, 
the culprit got off, and the hook got read 1 Us 
owner tried to seold me. Init the attempt was 
not a success, we both laughed so. 

Dr. Hajendralal Miira uses! to edit an illus- 
trated monthly miscellany. My third brother 
had a bound annual volume of it in his hot»keast‘. 
This I managed to secure, and the delight of 
reading it through, over and over again, still 
comes back to me. I^Iany a holiday noontide 
has passed with me stretchetl on my hack on my 
bed, that scpuire volume on my breast, reading 
about the Narwhal whale, or the curiosities of 


^ llrtel-Icmf Eiitl iplem. 
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justice as administered by tiie Kazis of old, or 
the romantic story of Krishnii-kuinari. 

Why do we not luive such magazines nowa- 
days ? We Inive philosojiliical ami scientific 
articles on tlie one hand, and insipid stories and 
travels on the other, but no such unpretentious 
miscellanies which the ordinary person can read 
in comfort — such as C/iamhen'n or Cassell’s or 
the jS'frand in England --which supply the 
general reader with a simj)le but. satisfying fere, 
and are of the greatest use to the greatest 
number. 

I came across another little periodical in my 
young days caUe<i the Ahmlhalnindhii (ignorant 
man’s friend). I found a collection of its 
monthly numters in my eddest brother’s library, 
and devoure<l them day after day, seated on the 
door-sill of his study, facing a bit of terrace to 
the south. It %vas in the pages of this magazine 
that I made my first actpiaintauec with the 
poetry of Viharilal Chakravarti. His poems 
appealed to me the most of all that I read at 
the time. The artless fiute-slrains of his lyrics 
! awoke within me the mu.sic of fields and forest- 
glades. 

Into these same pages I have wept many a 
tear over a pathetic translation of Paul and 
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Virginie. That wonderful sea, the breezi'-st irrctl 
cocoa-nut forests on its shore, ami the slopes 
beyond lively with llu; ojuulxds of luouuiain 
„oats — a (Iclig-hlfully relVesliin*^ miraotJ they 
conjured up on that tcrra<‘ed roof in t'aleutta. 
And ohl tiie ronumtic courting that went on 
in the forest paths of that scclmied island, 
between the Bengali hoy - rentier anti iittic 
Virginie with the nuu»y-ct>kmred kerchief round 
her head ! 

Then came Bankini's taking 

the Bengali heart hy sU»nn. It was hatl taiongh 
to have to wait till the next mtudhly nnmher 
was out, but to he kept waiting further till iny 
elders had done with it was sintply intoicrahle! 
Now he who will may swalhov at a mtmtliful the 
whole of ChtindruHhcklKir or Jliislmirrikshii, Init 
the process of longing and anticipating, numth 
after month ; of spreading over tlie long intervals 
the concentrated joy of eaci» siiort raiding, re- 
volving every instalment over and over in the 
mind while watching and waiting for the next; 
the combination of satisfaction with unsat'isfied 
craving, of burning curiosity with its appease- 
ment; these long-drawn-out delights of g<»ing 
through the original serial none will ever taste 
again. 
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The compilations IVom the old poets by 
Sarada JMittcr and Akshay Sarkar were also of 
great interest to me. Our elders were sub- 
scribers, but not very regular readers, of these 
series, so that it was not diliieult for me to get 
at them. Vidyapati’s quaint and corrupt Maithili 
language attracted me all the more because of 
its unintclligibility. 1 trial to nuike out his 
sense without the help of the compiler’s notes, 
jotting down in my own notebook all the more 
obscure words with their context as many times 
as they occurred. I also noted grammatical 
peculiarities according to my lights. 


(18) My Home Envmynmcnt 

One great advantage which I enjoyed in my 
younger days was the literary and artistic atmo- 
sphere which pervaded our house. I remember 
how, when I was (piite a child, I would be 
leaning against the verandah railings which over- 
looked the detached building comprising the 
reception rooms. These rooms would be lighted 
up every evening. Splendid carriages would 
draw up under the portico, and visitors would 
be constantly coming and going. What was 
happening I could not very well make out, hu1 
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would keep stariuK at the rows of lisl.tc.l oasa^ 
meute from my place in the darkness he 
intervening space was not great, but the gn 
;.y Infant worhl and these lights was 


My elder cousin Clane.tdra ha.1 just got a 

drama written by Pandit 'I'arkarat.uu and was 
having it staged ii> tire Innise. His enthnsiasm 
for literature and the fine arts knew nn bounds. 
He was tbc cejiLrc of the group wl»» sewn tu 
have been alnurst eonseitmsly striving t<) bring 
about from every sitle the renascence which %ve 
see to-day. A pronoum;c<l natinnalisin in dress* 
literature, music, art and llie drama Inul awakcncti 
in ami aroumi hiim He mm m keen student af 
the history of different countries, and Inui begun 
but could not complete a historical wimk in 
Bengali. He had translated and published the 
Sanskrit drama, nkmmarvmi, and many a well- 
known hymn is his composition. He may be 
said to have given us the lead in writing patriotic 
poems and songs. 11ns was in the tiays when 
the Hindu Mela was an annual institution, and 
there his song, “ Ashamed am I to §||ig of ImUas 

glories,” used to be sutig. 

I was still a child when my cousin CJanendw 
died in the prime of his youth, but tor tlmse wlu 
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have once beheld him it is impossil)le to foro'et 
liis handsome, tall and stalely figure. He had 
an irresistible social influence. He could draw 
men round him and keep tliem hound to him’ 
while his powertid attraction was there, disrup- 
tion was out of the (jnestiou. He was one of 
those~a typtt pecidiar to our country— who, by 
their personal magnetism, easily e.slal)!ish them- 
selves in the centre of their family or vilhwe. 
In any other country, whert; largo polit ical, social 
or commercial grou|)s iiw In'ing formed, such 
^ would as naturally heConu; nat ioual headers. The 
power of organising a large numl»ei- of men into 
a corporate group depends on a special kind of 
genius. Such genius in our country runs to 
waste, a waste as jutifid, it. .stwms to me, as that 
of pulling down a star iVom the firmament for 
use as a lucifer match. 

I remember .still belter his younger brother, 
my cousin Gunendra.' He likewise kept the 
bouse filled with Ins personality. His large, 
gracious heart embraced alike relatives, friends, 
guests and dependants. Whether in his broad 
south verandah, or on the lawn by the fountain, 
or at the tank-edge on the fishing platform, 
he presided over self-invited gatherings, like 

Fatter of the well-kaown G«Kaneiidrii, itud Abnuindra. -Eo, 
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h„»itality incarnate. His svicle a,,,.recialio„ nf 
^ a„d talent kept l.iin ennstantly riul.anl «..li 
eathnsiasm. Neu- i.leas nf fesl.vity nr Irnlu'. 
theatricals or other entertainments omul m 
him a ready patron, and rvitl, Ins Imlp nm.ld 

flourish and filul IViiUion. 

We were too ynuno then to take any I'ai i 
these doings, but the waves of nH-rriment, a.u 
life to whielr tlu^y gave rise eaine. aiul bent, at 
the doors of onr nirit^sily. I remember how a 
burlesque compost'd by my eldest brother was 
once being rehearsed in my cousin's big drawing- 
room. Froni our place against the ve.randali 
railings of our house we could hear, through the 
open windows opposite, roars ol laughtci mixtd 

with the strains of a comic song, and w'ould alsi» 
occasionally catch glimpses of Akshay Mazum- 
dar’s extraordinary ant ics. VVe could not gather 
exactly what the song was idioul, but lived m 
hopes of being able l.i> fmd tliat out sometime. 

I recall how a trilling eircumslunec earned 
for me the special regard of cousin (lunentlra. 
Never had I got a prize at school except once 
for good coiuluct. < )f the three. <jf us my nepliew 
Satya was the best at liis lessons. He once did 
well at some examination aiul was awarded a 
prize. As we came home 1 jumped oft the 
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carriage to give the great ne%vs to my cousin Avho 
was in tlie gardtm. “Satya has got a prize” I 
shouted, as I ran to him. lie drew me to his 
knees with a smile. “Ami have you not got a 
prize?” he asked. “No,” said I, “not I, it’s 
Satya.” My genuine pleasure at Satya’s success 
seemed to touch my cou-sin particularly. He 
turned to his friends and rcriiarked on it as a 
very creditable trait. I well remember how 
mystified I felt at this, for I had nut tlmught of 
my feeling in that light. 'I’his prize that I got 
for not getting a prize did not do me good. 
There is no harm in making gifts to children, 
but tliey should not be rewards. It is not 
healthy for youngsters to he made .selfteonscious. 

After tlie mid-day meal eomsin Gunendra 
would attend the estate ofliees in our jiart of 
the house. The office room of our elders was 
a sort of club where laughter and conversation 
were freely mixed with matters of business. 
My cousin would recline on a couch, and I 
would seize some opportunity of ciiging up to 
him. 

He usually told me stories from Indian 
History. I still reraemher the surprise with 
which I heard how Clive, after establishing 
British rule in India, went Iwick home and cut 
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Usom throat. On the one haiul new WMory 
S., nrade, on the otl.cr a tragic el.apter ud.Un 

m the .nyrterun,* .lark„e.ss ot .a Innuan 

iJt How could there be such thsnud tmlurc 
within and such hrilliunt M.eeess outside 1 Tins 
weighed heavily on my nuiul the whole day. 

Some days cousin Gunendra would not he 
allowed to remain in a.iy <louht as t<» the contenls 
of my pocket At the least cncouraj^ement out 
would come my manuscript book, unabashed. 

I need hardly state tlmt my cousin was jmt a 
severe critic; in point of fact the opumms he 
expressed would have tlone splendidly ns iid-^ 
yertisements. None the less, when in any ot 
my poetry my childishness became t<io obtrusive. 

he could not restrain his hearty “i la. Hal 

One day it was a poem on “ Mother India, 
and as at the end of one line the only rhyme I 
could think of meant a cart, 1 had to drag in 
that cart in spite of there not being the vestige 
of a road by which it could rwisotmbly arrive,-- 
the insistent claims of rhyme would not hear 
of any excuses mere reason had to oiler, 'f he 
storm of laughter with whieli cousin Gunendra 
greeted it blew away the cart back over the 
same impossible path it had come by, and it 
has not been heard of since. 
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My eldest bnjlher was t.lKiti busy with his 
miisterpieec 77h’ Drmui Jountcii, his cushion 
seat })laeed in the south vsu-andah, a low desk 
before him. Cousin tluneiuini would come and 
sit there for a time every morniny^ His immense 
capacity for enjoyment, like the brec.-zcs of spring, 
helped poetry to si>rout. ^iy eldest brother 
would goon alternately writing and reading out 
what be had written, his buisierous mirth at 
his own conceits making (he verandah tremble 
My brother wrote a great deal more than he 
finally used in his finished work, so fertile was 
his poed.ie inspiration, l ake the superabounding 
mango flowerets vvhieh earpei the shade of the 
mango topes in spring lime, the rejected pages 
of his Drt'iiiii Jannivi} wt're (o he found scattered 
all over the house. Had any one preserved 
them they would have been hoday a basketful 
offiowers adorning our Bengali literature. 

Eavesdr<»pping at doors an<l peeping roiiiid 
corners, we used t<» get our f'ull .share of this 
feast of poetry, so plentiful was it, with so much 
to spare. My eldest brother was then at the 
height of liis wonderful powers; and from his 
pen surged, in untiring wave after wave, a tidal 
flood of poetic fancy, rhyme and expression, 
' filling and overflowing its hanks •with an exu- 
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berantiy joyful poou 

undeistaiid Th- Dn-um Uul U' ■ 

jid *e need nteolulely to uu.fcrstnn.l m on ei 
to enjoy it! Wc inigld not luive u-.t a tin 
wealth in the ocean .l.d.U.s 'vhal. ‘’ould no 
b.« done with it if we lui.l ' In.l we .an.'lhd 
in the delishb of the waves on the i am 

how gaily, at li.eir hiiirelinos, did our Ide-Mood 

course througli evt.-ry vcm und arU-ry ! 

The more 1 Uiink <d‘ thai, |.einud the nmre I 
realise that we liavti iu» longer the 1101!“ c.iHkI 
afflw;/wd In our hoyhoed we lahield the <lyin‘> 
rays of that iutiiuatc sociid)ilU.y which was 
characteristic ot the last generation. Ncgh- 
hourly feelings uairc theu so strong that, the 
nujlis was a necessity, aud tliose who could 
contribute to its ameuiUes were in great request. 
People nowadays call on each oilier on business, 
or as a matter of social duty, but not to lou • 
gather by way of im/Jih. 'I'liey have not the 
time, nor arc there the same inlimaie relations . 
What goings and comings we used to see, how 
merry were the rooms and verandahs with the 
hum of conversation and the snuiehes ot lauglilerl 
The faculty our prctleccssors had ot Iwcomiug 

1 In BeugttU thin wiinl hiu. vimw to ittcttst m iiiforMwl uniavit«I 

ga&eriag. 
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the centre of groups and gatlierings, of starting 
and keeping up aninuited and amusing gosj 
has vanisiied. i^len still come and go, but those 
same verajidahs and rooms seem empty and 
deserted. 

In tliose days everything from furniture to 
festivity was designed to l)c enjoyed by the 
many, so that whatever of pomp or magnificence 
there might have been did not savour of 
hauteur, 'i’hcse appendages iiavc since increased 
in (piantity, hut they have become unfeeling, 
and know not the art of making high and low 
alike feel at home. The bare-bodied, the in- 
digently clad, n<> longer have the right to use 
and occupy tliem, without a i)ermit, on the 
strength of their smiling faces alone. Those 
whom we nowadays setde to imitate in our 
house-building and furnishing, they have their 
own society, with its wide hospitality. The 
mischief with us is that wc liave lost what we 
had, but have not the means of building up 
afresh on the European st.andanl, with the result 
that our home-life has heeonu; joyless. We stEl 
meet for business or political purposes, but never 
for the pleasure of simply inceUng one another. 
We have ceased to contrive opportunities to 
bring men together simply because we love our 
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T c<in iinao-inc notlung more uj-ly 

-A "•),«, I i-K 

t“ o„ those whose n,.gh.« U,u«hte,- 
S-ht from then- he, Is, us«l to hKhUm lo 
“he burden of household cures, they seen, to 

have been visitors from some other woihL 

(19) Lilcrarii Compmmns 

There came to me in my boyliood a fnemi 
whose help in my literary proj.n-ess was invalu- 
able Akshay Chowdhury was a school-lelhm 
f my fourth brother. He was an M.A. m 
Englik Literature, for which his love was as 
great as his proficiency therein. On the other 
hand, he had an eipial fomhiess for our oh er 
Bengali authors and Vaishnava l*oets. c 
knew hundreds of Bengali songs of unkmnyi 
authorship, and on these he would launch, with 
voice uplifted, regardless of tune, or conseiiuence, 
or of the express disapproval of his hearers. 
Nor could anything, within him or without, 
prevent his lomlly heating time to his own 
music, for which the nearest table or book served 
his nimble fingers to rap a vigorous tattoo on, 

to help to enliven the audience. 

He was also one of those with an inordinate 
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cftpacity for extnicfni<,r cMijoyment from all and 
sundry. He was as ready to absorb every bit 
of goodness in a thing as he was lavish in sina 
ing its praises. He had an t^xlraordinary gift 
as a lightning composer oi‘ lyrics and soncrs 
of no mean merit, hut in whieii he himself had 
no pride of authorship, lit' took no further 
notice of the heaps of scat tered scraps of 'paper 
on which his pencil writings had bt>cn indited. 
He was as indilierent to his powers as they 
were prolihe. 

One of his longer poetic picc'cs wa.s much 
api)reciated when it appeared in t,he Bangadar- 
mn, and I liave hear<l his songs sung by many 
who knew nothing at all about tlieir composer. 

A genuine delight in literature is much rarer 
than eruditioji, and it was tins enthusiastic enjoy- 
ment in Aksiiay Bahu which used to awaken 
my own literary appreciation. 1 1 e was as liberal 
in his friendships as in his literary criticisms 
Among strangers he was as a lish out of water, 
but among friends discrepancies in wisdom or 
age made no difference to him. With us boys 
he was a boy. Wiien he took liis leave, late 
in the evening, from the muj/k of our elders, 
1 would buttonhole and drag him to our school- 
room. There, with undiminlshed geniality he 
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,M make himself ll.e life an. I s..ul ..f -ur 
.athering, seatol the t..,. ..f stn. iv 
fie On many s.,eh neeas.nns 1 have .sle.,...i 

l^Lite- orrciul to him some nt 1115 .mun.ilmgs 
J be» rewar.le.1 in return ivilh ,. raise .in- 

’Tt ' fourth brother ,lyol irin.Ira ivas on,. ..f 
4e diief hel,.ers in my literary an.l emofona 

Wining. He "as an cn.lmsiast . am 

loved to evoke cnlh.isiusni in olliers. 11. .1.1 
ootallowthe .lillei-enee l.elwe.m ..nr ages 1.. lar 
.aybartn mV hee inlell.'.lnal a.al s.ml,u..ml,il 
intercourse ivith l.hn. This g.-.at 1 ....... ..I 

freedom which he allowctl nu*. iuhh'. dsu wmihl 
have dared to give; inntiy even bltnned huu tor 
it. His coiupjinionsiiip nmde it possible ioi* me 
to shake off my shrinking sensitiveness. It was 
as necessary for my soul after its rigorous re- 
pression during n»y infancy as arc the im)ns»on 

clouds after a licry summer. 

But for such soapp'ing of iiiy I iiiiglit 

have become crippled for life, 'rbose in authority 
are never tired of bidding forth the possibiUly 
of the abuse of freedom as a reason for with- 
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holding it, but without that possibility freedom 
would not be really free. ^Vud the only way of 
learning how to use a thing propwly is through 
its misuse. For myself, at, least, T can truly 
say that what little inisehief resulted from my 
freedom always led the way to the means of 
curing mischief. I have never been able to 
make my own anything which they tried to 
compel me to swallow by gelling hold of me, 
physically, or mentolly, by the cars. Nothing 
but sorrow have I ever gained execi)t when left 
freely to myself 

My brother .lyotiriiidra unreservedly let me 
go my own way to self-knowledge, and only 
since then could my nature pr<*pare to put forth 
its thorns, it may be, hut likewise its bowers. 
This experience of mine has le<l me to dread, 
not so much evil itself as tyrannical attempts 
to create goodness. Of punitive police, political 
or moral, I have a whole.somc horror. The 
state of slavery which is thus brought on is 
the worst form of cancer to which humanity is 
subject. 

My brother at one time would spend days at 
his piano engrossed in the creation of new tunes. 
Showers of melody would stream from under his 
dancing fingers, while Akshay Babu and I, seated 
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•Apt side V«>uld be busy fitting words to the 

tunes as they y _ ^ 

the co.npo.siiion of s<«igs. 

”>';‘;S:wewere,rorvio,tol,oy.„.«.m,^^^^^^^ 

tagely ■; irpos^'^'ior lo -....bibe 

oflvantnffe ot iiialviej’ in i’* ■ , , > • . i+ 

it without an cllbrt, into tuy whole bemg. 

hid also the disadvantage of not giving me that 

id inasterv which the effort ot learning 

« ta stc,.' olooc oo„ Kivi. Of wboL »,0>; bo 
b. nursio. tboroloro, . ao,,nro.l 

”°Bver since n.y return fron. ti.o lli.n.layas it 

« a case or u.y S!etlin|! n.ore 
more 'ffui rule of tlic servants came to an end , 
I„ to it with nmr.y a .lovioc Ibat tbo bo.als of 
my school life were also loosened ; nor to my 
hoL tutors did I Hive nuud, s«.pe. Oyau 1 d u. 
after taking me through 7%; Ihrih oj t/a U a 
God aiul one or two other books in a < csultory 
fashion, went off to take up a legal career. 

Sn Jame BrajaBabu. 

me on to translate 7 ’/k‘ »«-W oJ 

found that 1 did uot dislike the book ; but when 

' . B I. ill UHB Oll*6 tiWi-t 

I Systems of iiub*«que«Uy acviswl by tbs 

popidar of the pwsent-day systems wm s«««»h 

writer’s brother here roeutiomHU- 1*. E 
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this encouraged him to make more elaborate 
arrangements for the advancement of my leam. 
mg I made myself altogether scarce. 

As 1 have said, my elders gave me up. Neither 
I nor, they were trouhUal will) anymore hopes 
of my future. So I felt free to (icvote myself 
to filling up my manuscript book. And the 
writings which thus |}1U;<1 it were no better than 
could have been e.xpeeted. My miml had 
in it but hot vapour, jiud \apour-lilled bubbles 
frothed and eddied round ji vortex of lazy fancy 
aimless and unmeaning. No forms were evolved 
there was only the distraction of movement, a 
bubbling up, a bursting back info froth. What 
little of matter there wjis in it was not mine, but 
borrowed from other poets. What was my own 
was the re.stlessness, the seething tension within 
me. Vyiien motion ha.s been born, while yet 
the balance of forces has not matured, then is 
there blind chaos indeed. 

My sister-in-law* was a great lover of 
literature. She did not read simply to kill 
time, but the Bengali books which she read 
filled her Whole mind. I was a partner in her 
literary enterprises. She was a devoted admirer 


^ 'Tlie new bride of tbe home, irlfe of Ibe 
ftboire moorioiied*— 


wrilcrt fow'rtb' brotlier, 
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of The Dream Jonruei/. So was 1 ; the more 
particularly as, having l)eeu brought up in Uu; 
atmosphere of its creation, its beaut;u.:s had 
become intertwined with every lihre of my licarl. 
Fortunately it was entirely beyond my power 
of imitation, so it never occurred to me to 
attempt anything like it. 

The Drca/ii Jaiinmj may be likened to a. 
superb palace of Allegory, with innumerable 
halls, chambers, passages, ct.rners imd niches full 
of statuary and pictma^s, t»f wtHulcrful design 
and workmanship aiul, in tin? grminds arouiui, 
gardens, bowers, fountains anti shady nooks in 
profusion. ISfot only do poetic thought and 
fancy abound, but the richness ami variety of 
language and expression are also marvellous. It 
is not a small thing, liiis creative pmver which 
can bring into being so magnilicent a structure 
complete in all its artistie lietail, and that is 
perhaps why the idea of attempting an imitation 
never occurred to me. 

At this time V'iharilal fhakravarti’s series of 
songs called “ Sarada Mangal ” were in 

the Jrija Darmn. My sisler-iu-Iaw %%s greatly 
taken with the sweetness of these lyrics. Most 
of them she knew hy heart Site used often 
to invite tlie poet to our house, and had 
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embroidered ihr him a eu.shion-.seat with her 
own hands. This me the opportunity of 
making friends with him. He c-ame to have 
agieat, afleetion lor me, and I took to dropping 
in at his iunise at all times <d' tiie day, morning, 
noon or evening. His hejirt, w.-is as large as his 
body, and a halo of huH*y nst*d to surround 
him like a poetie astral bo<iy, wliicdi seemed 
to be his truer image. He was always full of 
true artistic joy, and whenever 1 have been to 
him I have breathed in my share of it. Often 
have I come upon him in his little room on the 
third story, in the heat of noonday, sjjrawling on 
the cool polished cement floor, writing his poems. 
Mere boy though 1 was, his welcome was always 
so genuine and hearty tliat I nt;ver felt the least 
awkwardness in approaching him. Then, wrapt 
in his inspiration ami forgetful of all surround- 
ings, he would read out hLs poems or sing his 
songs to me. Not that he had much of the gift of 
song in his voice ; but then he was not altogether 
twiieless, and one mukl get a fair idea of the 
intendod molody,* Wlion with cyo.s closed he 

^ It tmj ht helpM to the foreign rrwifr to that the 

«p€rfc singer of Indian musk? impwniirs mor<? or tons on the tune 
0mlm made mm to him by the firlginal roM|Hisor, m> that the 
mtxer nttd not neeessarlly do more than gbe n corral idea of such 
outlino,— .Ta, 
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,*edl.is rich deep voice, its expressiveness ,oe,le 

(or wlwt it lackcxl in execution. 1 s ill seen 
to hear some of his songs as he sang them. I 
would also sometimes set his wools to nmsie 

aud sing them to him. V„lo,iH and 

He was a great admirer oi V ahmki ami 
Kalidas. I remember bow once after nailing 
a description of Uic Uimahiyas irom Kabdas 
with the full strength of his voice, he saui: 
«The succession of long fi sounds here is not 
an accident, 'fhe poet has dclilKirately repeated 
this sound all the way from Dcvtilatma <lown to 
Nagadhiraja as an assistance in ^realising the 
glorious expanse of the Himalayas. 

At the time the height of my ambition was to 
become a poet like Vihuri Ihdm. 1 n.igl.l have 
even succeeded in working mysell up to the 
belief that 1 was actually writing like him, but 
for my sister-in-law, bis /.ealous devotee, who 
stood in the way. She would keep reminding 
me of a Sanskrit saying that the unworthy 
aspirant after poetic fame departs in jeers I 
Very possibly she knew that if i«y vanity was once 
allowed to get the upper hand it woulti l)C dillicult 
afterwards to bring it under control. So neither 
my poetic abilities nor my powers of song readily 
received any praise from her ; rather wowkl she 
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never let slip an ()j>portu!ntv of praising some 
body elses singing at my .expense; with the 
result that I gnulually heeanie .piitc convinced 
of the defects of my voitu^ Misgivings about 
my poetic powers also assaihal me; but, as this 
was the only field of aetivity left in wliich I had 
any chance of retaining my self-respect, I could 
not allow the judgment of another to d(prive me 
of all hope ; moreover, so iusisttmt was the spur 
within me tiuit tt» stop my potilic adventure was 
a matter of sheer iinpossilnlit y. 

( 20 ) Pi/Jiikki/iff 

My writings so far hud htam confined to the 
family circle, 'fhen was started the monthly 
called the (SprouUfig Knowledge), 

and, as befitted its name, it secured an embryo 
poet as one of its conlribut<»rs. It began to 
publish all my poetic ravings imliseriminately, 
and to this day 1 Iiave, hi a corner of my mind, 
the fear that, when the <Iay of judgment comes 
for me, some enthusiastic literary police-agent 
will institute a search in the imnost jccnaiia of 
forgotten literature, regardless of the claims of 

privacy, and bring these out before the jritiless 
public gaze. 
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Mv first prose vvritinf! also saw tlie llgW i" 

U.e piges of the C;i,a»««kur. It was a cat, cal 
; and lual a Wt of a history. 

“ A’book of poe.iis ha.l hoc, ,.„l.r,she<l e.A.l ed 

• ■ ih-tftihhn' Akshay Biibu in the 

Sadtoo” aod 111, Kh.u ..llusive 

r:jt‘ 

myself, whose frie.iilship dales iron, then, would 
’and show ,.,e letters he je,vcd 

si,med JilmlmumoUm. He was one ol those 
then the hook had .■aptlvatcd, and used 
freoaently to semi reveieotial olIenUKs of hooks 
orLth> to the address of the re|mlctl authoress. 

So.ue of these poe.us were so waut.og ,n 
Kstraiut. both of thought «ud language, that 1 
not bear the idea of their being wr.tten 
■ ly a woman. The letters that were shown to 
m made it still less possible lor me f’ 
in the womanliness of the writer. Unt my 
doubts did not shake my friend's devotion, am 
be went on with the worship of hm idol. 

Then 1 launehed into a eritieism ol tlie work 
of this writer, i let myself go, mid crudiiely 
. 11, a wrio, ■■ „» Ural"* Bh«l»»«olil»l " it ISal bo Idioi, 

««• »«o«bw .PP.W, wo ow;« Jr 
oteSonU oW»K» alTwllwa “I"' " 
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held forth o» the (lisliurlive features of Wic. 
an(l other short poetus, n.y g-.-eat advantage 
hcn.fr that printeci .natter is s<, unblushing so 
impassively unhctrayino- of the writer’s "real 
attainments. My friend turned up in a great 
passion and hurled at me tlu- threat that a BA 
was writing a rej.ly. !{..\.! 1 was struck 

speechless. I felt ii.e same as in mv youncrer 
days when my nephew Halva had sluuitod for a 
policeman. I e<ndd see llic triumphal pillar of 
argument, erected upon my nice distinctions, 
crumbling hefore my eyes at the merciless 
assaults of authoritative (juotations ; and the 
door efleetually barred against my ever showing 
my face to the reading publie again. Alas, my 
ciitiipie, under what evil star wert thou bond 
I .spent day after day in the direst suspense. 
But, like Satya’s poHeeman, the B.A. failed to 
appear. 

{ 21 ) 

As I have said I was a keen student of the' 
series of old V'aishnava poems which were being 
collected and published by Balms Akshay Sarkar 
and Saroda Mitter. 'I'heir language, largely 
mixed with MaithiH, I found diir.cult to under- 
stand ; but for that very reason I took all the 
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.ore pains to get at their memhng. M y feeling 
towards them was that same eager eunosit.y 
^ith which 1 regarded the iingemnnaied sprout, 
within the seed, or tl.e undiseovercd uiyslerv 
under the dust-covering of the. eartli. My mi- 
thusiasm was kept up with i.Vie Impe of bringing 
tolio-ht some unknown jmetical gems, as I went 
deeper and deeper into the unexplored darkness 


of this treasure-house. , , , 

While 1 was so engaged, the idea got io< 
of me of enfolding my own writings in just 
such a wrapping of mystery, I had heard from 
Akshay Chowdhury the story of the iMiglisli 
boy-poet Chatteriom \Muit his poetry was 
like I had no idea, nor perliaps had Akshay 
Babu himself. Had we known, the story might 
have lost its charm. As it happened the nudo- 
dramatic element in it iireti my imagination; 
for had not so many Imen deceived by his 
successful imitation <if the classics? And at 
last the unfortunate ytnith had died by his <>wn 
hand. Leaving aside the suicide part, 1 girtlcd 
up my loins to emulate young C.haitertons 
exploits. 

One noon the clouds had gathered thickly. 
Rejoicing in the grateful shade of the clondv 
mid-day rest- hour, I lay prone on the hetl in 
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my inner room aiul wroie on a sl-n-.. ti • 
tion MaMil, |.„o,„ a„knm, k„.,„,u, h,l 
1 was Krcatl). pUsis,-,! aid, i(, * 

it out to l)„. (i,,,| I 

f w>.ost. .....lerstaodh,,, a sv.a., ‘ -tT' 

to i,e not d.,, diol.te.st dang , " 
wiK. oo„,«..,|uonlly ,.onI,l not l,„t gravely 2 

.ind say, “CJood, very good indee<il” 

"BO I 

tattered old n lan user ipt has been 

.i«s,v.r„lwlnlcMnnn,n,,,.ingintl,o.d,/iy«“ 

Smm, hbrary, „„d ,v,„„ t,,|, , copied some 
poems >y an old Vaislmava Poet named Bhanu 
^^mglm‘; ‘«dthwlnd. Iread. 

-Fhr" n'"" . stirred. 

.ese could not have Imen written even by 
ftdmpuU or Vfunundasr lu> rapturously ex- 
canned. « I really must have that ftfs to 
make over to Akshay Baku fo,' p.ddieatiou.’*' 
Ihen \ showed him my manuscript book 
mid conclusively proved that the poems could 
not have been written by cither Fhhfapati'ot 
Umuhdm lieeausc the auUmr happened to be 
i»»y«eli My friends face fell as he muttered, 
Yes, yes, they’re not half had.” 

mane intoftelast 

both mean XhS.-i^ ^ 
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When these Bhanu Sin-ha pocinswere con.in- 
out in the Bhurail, Dr. Nishikanta C'.haUerjee 
was in Germany. He \vrot,c a thesis mt the 
lyric poetry <>i‘ <>“*■ eounlry eomparing it wiUi 
that of Etmipc. Bhauu Singha was given a 
place of honour as one of tlie ohi poets, sueli 
as no modem writer eould have aspireii to. 
This was the tiiesis on which Ni.sliikanta 

Chatterjee got his I’h.D. 1 

Whoever Blianu Singha niight liave lieeii, 
had his writings fallen into the Itiuuls of latter- 
day me, I swear I would not have been deceived. 
The language might liave passed muster; tor 
that whicli the old poets wrote in was not their 
mother tongue, hut an urtilieial huiguage vary- 
ing in the hands of dillerent poets. But there 
was nothing artitieial about their scutiinents. 
Any attem])t to test Bhauu Singha’s poetry iiy 
its ring would have shown up the base metal. 
It had uoHC of the ravishing melody of our 
ancient pipe.s, init only the tinkle of a modern, 
foreign barrel organ. 


(22) PatrioHsm 

From an outside point of view many a foreign 
custom would appear to have gained entry into 
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our family, but at iis hcaii. iiunies , .• 
prulc which has ucvcr liickcmi. The 

never t.,rw.ok iinn ll,r,mj,.|, „|| Ui., revolutioJ, 
v.e,sMtude.s of I, is iiH, , |,is i,. 

lias taken sha]»c as a slruti^r })afriotie feeling 
la)ve of cmmtry was. h<.wm-er, by no means a 
characteristic of the times of u-hkth 1 am writing, 
Our educated men then kept at ann.s’ length 
both the huig,niagc and thought of their native 
bmd. Nevertheless my ekler hroLhers had 
always cultivated Rengali literature. When on 
one occasion some new connection by marriage 
wrote my father an English letter it was 
promptly returncti t.* the writer. 


I he ilimlii Mt'la was an annual fair, which 
had been instituted with the assistance of our 
house. Bahu Nahagopal IRitter was appointed 
its manager. This was perhaps the fir.st attempt 
at a reverential realisation of India as our 
motherland. My .secoiui iirother’s popular 
national anthein, " Bharatcr .laya,'’ was composed 
then. Ihe .singing <}{ songs glorifying the 
motlierland, the recitation of poems of the love 
of country, the exhibition of indigenou.s arts and 
crafts and the encouragement of national talent 
and skill, were the features of this iMeki. 
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On the occasion of Lord Curzon’s Dellii 
yinrbar I wrote a prose-paper-~-at the t.iine <)f 
Lord Lytton’s it was a poem. Hie Britisli 
Government of those days feared the Hussians, 
it is true, but not the pen of a Iburleen-year-old 
poet So, though iny i)oem lacked none of the 
Lry sentiments' approi)riatc to my age, there 
were no sigJis of any consternation in the ranks 
of the authorities from C,ommander-in4 hief 
down to Commissioner of Police. ISior did any 
lachrymose letter in t.he 7Vw<w predic.t a speedy 
downfall of tiie Empire for this apathy of its 
local guardians. 1 recited n»y poem under a 
tree at the Hindu Mela, ajul one of my hearers 
was Nabin Sen, the poet. Me reminded me of 

this after 1 had grown vip. 

My fourib brother, .1 yotirindra, was responsilde 
for a political association of which old Itajnarain 
Bose was the president. It held its sittings in 
a tumble-down building in an tibscure C ak'utta 
lane. Its i)rocee<lings were enshrouded in 
mystery. This mystery wa.s its only claim to 
be awe-inspiring, for as a matter of fact there 
was nothing in our deliberations or doings of 
which Government or people iieetl have been 
afraid. The rest of our family had no idea 
where we were spending. our afternoons. Our 
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front door would be locked, the meeting room 
in darkness, the watchword a \^edic mantra, our 
talk in whispers, 'rhese alone provided us with 
enough of a tlirill, and we wanted nothing more, 
Mere child as 1 was, I also was a member. We 
surrounded ourselves with sueli an atmosphere 
of pure frenzy that we always seemed to be 
soaring alott on the wings ot our enthusiasm, 
Of bashfuhiess, diflidence or fear we had none 
our main object being to Imsk in the heat of our 
own fervour. 

Bravery may sometimes have its drawbacks; 
but it has always maintained a deep hold on the 
reverence of mankind. In the literature of all 
countries we find an unflagging endeavour to 
keep alive this reverence. So in whatever state 
a particular set of men in a particular locality 
may be, they cannot escape the constant impact 
of these stimulating sliocks. We Imd to be 
content with responding to such shocks, as best 
we could, by letting loose our imagination, 
coming together, talking bill and singing 
fervently. 

There can be no doubt that closing up all 
outlets and barring all openings to a faculty so 
deep-seated in the nature of man, and moreover 
so prized by him, creates an unnatural condition 
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Its 


jffoiirable to (legencmio aolivily. U is not 
„„„ghtokeep open only U.e nvennes 1, . elonei, 
„pl„pnent in any eoinpreliensiv,. selienn- o 
toerial Govorninont-it no roail la- loll o, 
Jeatoous darins tl.e soul oC man will pine ,n- 
deliveranee, and secret pnssaoes still he soUK'lil. 
of which the pathways art^ tortuous and the <>nd 
unthinkable, i Hrndy kdicve if in_ i u.se 

days Govenunent had panulcd a frigid iuliicss 
born of suspicion, thtui the roiucaiy which the 
youthful meniber.s of this jissociiiiion had laani 
at might have turned into grim iragctly. I he 
play, however, i.s over, not a hriek of Imu-I 
William is any the worst% and wc arc now 


smiling at its memory. _ 

My brother Jyotirimira began to busy hmiself 

with a national costunic for all India, and sub- 
mitted various designs io the. assoeiatiou. I he 
BJioti was not deemetl hu.siness-likc ; trousers 
were too foreign ; .so he hit upt»u a eomprouiise 
which considerably delraettal from the^ dhuti 
while failing to improve the trousers. 1 hat is 
to say, the trou.sers were deeorattHl with the 
addition of a false dfiMold in front and l>chiud. 
The fearsome thing that resuHetl from eomhiiiing 
a turban with a SoIu-topiT our most enthusiaslit 
member would not have had the temerity to call 
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ornamental. No person of ordinary courage 
could have dared it, hut my brother unflinchingly 
wore the complete suit in broad daylight, passing 
through the house of an afternoon to the carriage 
waiting outside, indiflerent alike to the stare of 
relation or IViend, door-keej)er or coachman 
There may be many a brave Indian ready to die 
for his country, but there are but few, 1 am sure 
who even for the good of the nation would face 
the public streets in such pan- Indian garb. 

Every Sunday my brother would get up a 
Shikar party. Many of those who joined in it, 
uninvited, we did not even know, 'riiere was a 
carpenter, a smith and others from all, ranks of 
society. Bloodshed was the only thing lacking 
in this fihikar, at least 1 cannot recall any. Its. 
other appendjiges were so abunilant and satisfy- 
ing that we felt the absence of dead or wounded 
game to be a trifling circumstance t)f no account 
As we were out from early morning, my sister- 
in-law furnished us with a plentiful supply of 
luchis, with appropriate accompaniments; and as 
these did not depend upon the fortunes of our 
chase we never had to return emiity. 

The neighbourhood of JManiktola is not want- 
ing in villa-gardens. We would turn into any 
one of these at the end, and high- and low-born 
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alike seated on the buthin.« platform of a tank, 
would fling ourselves on the litrhh in right good 
earnest, all that was Icit of them being ih(> vessels 


they were brought in. 

Braja Babu was one of the most enthnsinslie 
of these blood-thirsiless .vZ/Mvir/.v. He was the 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Institution 
and had also been our private tutor for a time. 
One day he had the happy idea of at-cosling tluj 
mli (gardener) of a village-garden into which 
we had thus trespasser! wiil> t ” i lalh>, has tnii lc 
been here lately T’ d’he mail lost iu» time in 
saluting him respect tully het»>re lie replied . 
“No, sir; the master hasn't lasen lately." “ All 
right, get us some green eocoa-nuts olf the trees." 
We had a fine drink after our iac/ik that day. 


A Zamindar in a small way was among our 
party. He owned a villa on the river - side. 
One day wc hatl a pic*nie there togctlH r, m 
defiance of caste rides. In the aft-ernoon there 
was a tremendous storm. We stood on the 
river- side stairs leading into the water and 
shouted out songs to its accom{Miiument 1 
cannot truthfully assert that all the seven notes 
of the scale could properly be distinguished in 
Rajnarain Babu’s singing; nevertheless he sent 
forth his voice and, as in the old Sanskrit works 


h 
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the text is drowned by llie notes, so in Kajnarain 
Babu’s musical efforts the vij^-orous play of his 
limbs and features overwhelnied his feeble 
vocal performance; his hea<l swun^r from 
to side marking time, while the storm pj^yed 
havoc? with, bis Jowulg. beard. It was'iate in 
the night when we turned •homewards in a 
hackney carriage. By that time the storm 
clouds had dispersed and Ibc^ stars twinkled 
forth. Tlie darkness had become intense, the 
atmosphere silent, tlie village roads des^ted 
and the thickets on either side filled with fireflies 
like a carnival of sparks scattered in some noise- 
less revelry. ' 

One of the objects of our association was to 
encourage the maimfHcture of' lucifer matches 
and similar small industries. For this purpose 
each member luid to contribute a tenth of his 
income. Matches had to be made, but match- 
wood was difficult to get ; for though we all 
know with what fiery energy a bundle of 
khan^as ^ can be wielded in c^npable hands, the 
thing that burns at its touch i.s not a lamp 


me dried md stripped centw-vein «f ,i . «ut leaf gives a 
long tapering stick of the average thicknvHH of a nmteh stick! and a 
"T**® wn>«»o« Bengal household broom 

housewife k popularly supposed to be 
wMin the whole household in ottferfWn husband down- 

wards. It# effect on a bMfe back Is here alluded to. -Tu. 
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After nuiny cxperunenls we sueceeaed 
in making a boxful of nuiteiiex. The palnot u- 
enthusiasm which wus thus evidencod dxl no 
constitute their only value, ior U»e money that, 
was spent in their making might have served to 

liffhtthe taiuilv hearth for the space of a year. 
Another little defect was that these matches 
could not be got to burn mdess there was a 
liffht handy to touch them up with. If Uiey 
could only have inherited some ot the palriotie 
flame of which they were born they might have 

been marketable even to-day. 

News came to us tliat some ytnmg .student 
was trying to make a power -loom. Off we 
went to see it. None of us had the kmnvledge 
with whicli to test its praelieal usefulness, but 
in our capacity for believing and hoping we 
were inferior to mmc. 'rhe poor felhw had got 
into a bit of rlebt over tlie cost oi bis inaehint, 
which we repaid for Ifim. Then one day we 
found Braja Babu coming over to our house 
with a flinwy country towel tied rmiml his 
‘Made in our loom I” he shoute<l as with 
hands uplifted he executerl a war-dance. The 
outside of Braja Babu s bead had then already 
begun to ripen into grey. 

At last some worldly-wise iJeople came 
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and joined onr society, m.-idc us taste of the 
fruit of knowledge, Jiud l)r()ke up our little 
paradise. 

When I first knew Hajnarain Babu, I was 
not old onougli to appreciate his many-sided- 
ness. In him were eomhined many opposites. 
In .spite of his hoary li.air and beard he was 
as young as the youngest of us, his venerable 
exterior serving only as a white mantle for 
keeping his youth perpet.ually fresh. Even his 
extensive learning had not Ixam able to do him 
any damage, for it lel't him absolutely simple. 
To the end of his life the ince.ssaiit flow of his 
hearty laughter suffered no check, neither from 
the gravity of age, nor ill-healih, nor domestic 
affliction, nor profundity of thought, nor variety 
of knowledge, all of wincdi had been his in 
ample measure. He had been a favourite pupil 
of llichard.son and brought u}) iti an atmosphere 
of English learning, neverthele.ss he flung aside 
all obstacles due to his early habit and gave 
himself up lovingly and dcvolally to Bengali 
literature. Tlmugh the meekest of men, he 
was full of fire which flamed its fiercest in his 
patriotism, as though to burn to ashes the 
shortcomings and destitution of his country. 
The memory of this smile-sweetened, fervour- 
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itomned, Ufelo«g-yo«lW"> »»nt fe mi. that is 
!^cheriBhh.gbym.rco,u.try,uon. 

(23) The “ Bhant fl ’* 

On the whole the period of wh'u'h t JU« 

„ritn. was for mo <mo of oostatu- csnlomoo . 
Mauv°a night have I si>ont “'‘'•'I’; 

to 1 mrtionlar reason l,ut from » more .l».ro 
, the reverse of I lie olivioiis. 1 would kool' 

UP reading in the dim light of our school-room 
i alone; the distant church clock would chmu 

"eryqumterasitcach passing hour was hemg 

pul up to auction; and the loud //rniWs <>1 
L bearers of the dead, passing along flntpore 
w on their way to the Nin.tollal, crenmtu.n 
ground, would now and then resonml. hroug . 
?„« summer moonlight nights 1 would be 
wandering about like an nmiinet spirit aiming 
the lights and shadows of the tubs and pots on 

the garden of the roof-terrace. 

Those who would di.smiH.s this as sheer 
poetising would be wrong. The very earth m 
Lte of its having aged eonsidcmbly surpriM 
us occasionally by its deliarture from miber 
rtability; hi the days of its youth, when it 
had not become liurdeiied end crusty, it was 
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dru.,ivcly ,u.,| , 

same sort of M,g s., 

inal,otMl.s u'hirli jro (o form liis lify j,„ * 

taken on tin* llnai si,:,,,,.. Uiov ‘ “f 

tnrl,nk.nt in the ,,ro,.<.ss of tln-i, ^ 

, '•■"-wasti,..ii,„o„., roll, 

to start tl„. 

bmlher as editor, ^nvin.^ us fmsh ihod fo, 
luismsin. 1 M-us t!u;n jusi, sixt.ccii, hut 1 was 
not left out of tbe editorial slafi: A short time 
)clorc, in all the iitsolenee of ni y ymithful vanity 
1 had written a criticd.sni ,>f tlu- 

Asueid.ty is eharnelerisli<* of the unripe maneo 
S .0 IS abuse of the immat uia; critic. \^'Hcu other 
powers are lacking, the pou-cr of pricking seems 
to be at Its sharpest. I hiul thus sought immor- 

T. 7 

op c. 1 h,.s impudent eritiidsu, was my first con- 
tribution to the mmwl 

In the first volume 1 also puhlishctl a long 
poem called huvikufilm ('rim Poet’s sStory). It 
was the product of an age wlien the writer had 
seen practically nothing of the world except an 
exagpated image of his own ndmlous self. So 
the hero of the story was naturally a poet, not 
the writer as he was. but irs hc'imalmied or 
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• A himself to seem. It would hardly l>e 
to say that he desired to be what he 
that represcuted more what he 
was expected ef Idn., what make 

'r™- 

Ireat parade of universal luve, that pet subjeel 
tthe budding poet, whiel, .sounds as lug as .t ,s 

to trdk about While yet any truth has 

r„t dawned upon ones own .nind and o hers 

words are one’s only stoek-m-tnuk% snnplu ity 
and restraint in eKpressum are not possible. 
Then in the endeavour to display innomhet 
that which is really hi^^ in itself, it hccomes im- 
possible to avoitl a grotestiue mid rKlieulous 

exhibition. . 

When I blush to read these ennsions of my 
boyhood 1 am also struck with the fear Unit very 
possibly in my later writings the same distortion, 
wrouo-ht by straining after effect, lurks m a less 
obvious form. The loudness of my voice, I 
doubt not, often drowns the thing 1 would say; 
and some day or other 'rime will find me out. 

The Kavikahifu was the first work of mine to 
appear in hook form. When I went with my 
second brother to Ahmedahad, some enthusiastic 
friend of mine look me by surprise by printing 
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and publisliing it and scndinf; ^ 
cannot say that he diil n oli, l,„t the feeline « 
was roused in me at the li.ne did not res'emit 
.that of an .nd.grmnt He g„t hi, 

ment, however, not from the anthor hi t r 
the public who hold the pur.s(s.strin<>-,s. T 1 ^ 
heard that the deiui load of the book's lavT 
many a long day, heavy on the shelves of 
bo<)ksellers and the mind ol’ the luckless publisher' 
^ V\ ntmgs of the age at; which I began to con^ 
tribute to the Ji/iara/i cannot possibiv he fit for 
publication. There is no he( t,er way of ensiirinff 
repentance at maturity than to rush into print 
too early. But it has one reileeming feature- 
the MTe.sistihle impulse to see one’s writings in 
print exhausts itself during earlv lifi^. Wh^ _ 
tl.e rc,iders. wl.at do they .say. „|,„t 
errors liave remained unoorreetal, ti.esc and the 
like worries run their course as iniimtilc maladies 
and l^ve one leisure in hiLer life to attend to 
ones literary work in a healthier frame of mind 
Bengali literature is not old enongh to have 
elaborated those iiiterniil checks which can serve 
to control its votarie.s. As experience in writ- 
ing IS gamed the Bengali writer has to evolve 
the restraining force from within himself. This 
makes it impossible for him to avoid the creation 
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, sreat deal of ruM.isii during u eomi.lrn,),!.' 
of time, 'I'l.e an.l.itio,. to work w.m.l. 

Sthe modest sifts at one's ,l,s,.os„l ,s l.ot.n.l 

to be an obsession in the l.esinnnis. so ll«>l ' 
effort to tanseentl at every step ones nalnni 
o„wers.and thennvilh tl.e Isnnuls of Irnlh and 
Luty, is always visihl.-. in early wr.tniK'. ‘ ■’ 
recover one's normal self, lo learn to respr et one s 
powers as they nr<% is u luaiter of t iiue. 

However that m.-iy be, 1 have lell luueh 
outhfiiHolly to i)e asiiameil of, hesmirehmg tlie 
pages of the Ji/mrali; nod this shii!»>es .or o<d 
for its literary defeets alone l»ut for its atronous 
impudence, its extravagant excesses and its higli- 
sounding arUlieialil,y. At the same lime I am 
free to recognise that t he writings of that period 
were pervaded with an entluv>iasm the vidue of 
which cannot be small. It was a perioil to 
which, if error was natural, so was the boyish 
faculty of hoping, lielicving and rejoicing. And 
if the fuel of error was necessary for feeiling llic 
flame of enthusiasm then while that whkdi was 
fit to be reduced to ashes will have liccome ash, 
the good work done by the flame will not have 
been in vain in my life. 
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(24) Ahmedabad 

When the Bharati enteral upon its second 
year, my second !)rother proposed to take me to 
England ; and when my father gave his consent* 
this further unasked favour of providence came 
on me as a surprise. 

As a first .step 1 accompanied my brother to 
A-limedabad, where he was posted as judge. My 
sister -in -law with her children w^is then in 
England, .so the house was practically empty. 

The Jmlge's hou.se is known as Bhdnbaghmi 
was a palace of the H.adshahs of old. At the 
foot of the wall supporting a broad terrace flowed 
the thin .summer stream of the Savannati river 
along one edge of its ample bed of .sand. My 
brother msed to go off ia his court, and I would 
be left all alone in the vast expanse of the palace, 
with only tiie cooing of the pigeons to break the 
mid-day st!!ines.s; and an unaccountable curiosity 
kept me wandering about the empty rooms. 

Into the niches in tl»e wall of a large chamber 
my brother had put his hooks. One of these 
was a gorgeous edition of 'I'enny.son’s works, 
with big print an<l numerous pictures. The 
book, for me, was as silent as the palace, and, 
much in the same way I wandered among its 
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mcture plates. Not that 1 could not nuikc any- 
Lncf of the text, but it s\>oko to me more hke 
Uculate cooiug-s than words. I n toy lm>Lher .s 
library I also found a hook ot collectetl Sansknt 
noems edited by Dr. Habcrlin and printed at the 
old Serampore press. 'Fins also was beyomi my 
understanding, l.ut the sonorous Sansknt words, 
and the march of the metre, kept me tramping 
among the poems to the mellow 

rollof their drum-call. 

In the upper room of the palace tower was 
my lonely hermit cell, my only companions being 
anest of wasps. In the unrelieved tiarkness of 
the night I slept there alone. Stmietimes a wasp 
or two would drop olf the nest <»n t<» my Imd, 
and if perchance 1 happened to roll on one, the 
meeting was unpleasing to the wasp and keenly 
discomforting to me. 

On moonlight nights pacing round and round 
the extensive terrace overlooking the river was 
one of my caprices. It was while so tloing that 
1 first composed my own tunes tor my song.s. 
The song addressed to the Rose-maiden was one 
of these, '"and it still finds a place in my published 
works. 

Finding how imperfect was my knowledge of 
English 1 set to work reading through some 
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Engllsli books with the lielp of a dictionary 
From my earliest years it was my habit not to 
let any want of complete comprehension inter- 
fere with my reading on. <[uiie satisfied with the 
structure wiiieh my imagination reared on the 
bits whiclj I understtxxl hta-t' and there. I am 
reaping even tr-day both ilic good and bad 
eflects of this habit. 

( 25 ) Kniiiand 

After .six months thus spent in Ahmedabad 
we started lor England. In an unlucky moment 
1 began to write letter.s about my journey to my 
relatives and to the Bharat t. Now it is beyond 
my power to call them back. Tliese were 
nothing but the outcome of youthful bravado. 
At that age the mind refust^s to admit that its 
greatest pride is in its power i(» understand, to 
accept, to re.spect ; aiui that modesty is the best 
means of enlarging its domain. .(Vdmiration and 
praise is looked upon as a sign of w'cakness or 
surrender, and the desire t<j t*ry clown and hurt 
and demolish with argument give.s rise to this 
kind of intellectual firewtirk.s. ^rhese attempts 
of mine to establish my superiority hy revilement 
might have occasioned me amusement to-day, 
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had not their want of simightness and oonuuon 

coiirtesv been too painhil. 

From my earliest years I had had |>raetu-ally 
„o commei'ce with the outsitle workl To l)e 
plunged in this stale, at, the age of seventeen, into 
L midst of the social sea of Knghiiul would have 
iustified considerable misgiving as to my being 
ible 10 kec,. alloul. Hoi, .os .ny sistor-m.l.so- 
happened to he in Brighton with her children 
I weathered the first shock of it ifnder her 
shelter. 

Winter was then approaching, thie evening 
as we were chatting round the lireside, the 
children came miming to ns with tlie exciting 
news that it had been snowing. \\'e at once 
went out. It was hit.ingly ct»UI, the sky iilled 
with white moonlight, the earth covered^ with 
white snow. It was not the face of Nature 
familiar to me, but something (pfite iliilcrent 
like a dream. Everything near seemed to have 
receded far away, leaving the .still white figure 
of an ascetic steeped in deep meditation. 1’he 
sudden revelation, on the mere stepping outside 
a door, of such wonderful, such Immense beauty 

had never before come upon me. 

My days passed merrily under the affectionate 
care of my sister-in-law and in boisterous romp- 
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ings witli tlie children. Ttiov 
ticklrf at my curion.s H„slis|, 
and though in the rest of their gunies I ^ u 
whole-heartedly join, this I i;iil<,(i to see thpT'^ 
of. How could I explain to tl,o„, that th^ 
was no lofjKad moans of <lislinf;„isl,i„g 
the sound of a in warm ami o in worm ? TJ 
lucky that 1 was. I iuul to h<.ar the hrunt „f n"; 
ridicule which was more pro|,ci ly the due of tt. 
vagaries of Englisli spelling. 

I became quite an ade[)(; in inventing new 
ways of keeping tfie chihlren oeoupieS and 
amused. I his art has stood me in good stead 
many a time thereafter, and its usefulness for 
me is iiot yet over. . „o longer feel in 

myscll tlie same mil»iiiidcd profusion of read, 
contrivance. That was tlio first opp„rta„it 
I had for giving my I, cart to cldldren, and it 

hM aU the freshness and ovorflowiiig exuberance 

of such a first gift* 

But I had not set out on this journey to ex- 
change a home beyond tlie seas for the one on 
this side. The idea was that I should study 
Law and come back a liarristcr. So one day I 
was put into a public school in Brighton. The 
first thing the Headma.ster said after scanning 
my features was: “What a splendid head you 
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have!” This detail lingers in nty memory 
because she, who at Immc was an enthnsiasi in 
ber self-imposed duty of keepiiig my vanity in 
cheek*; had imjjrcssed on me that my eratiium 
and features generally, compared with those of 
many another, were barely (»f a medium t>rder. 

I hope the reader will not fail to ctnint it to tny 
credit that I implicitly believed her, uiul inwardly 
deplored the parsisuony of the t reator in t he 
matter of my making. On many n!u>ther occa- 
sion, finding myself estimated by my English 
acquaintances dillerently from what I luid been 
accustomed to be by her, I was led seri«nisly to 
worry my mind over the divergcnc'c in the 
standard of taste between the twt> cotmtrics ! 

One thing in the Brighttm scimol seemed 
very wonderful : the other h<»ys were not at all 
rude to me. On the cmitrary they would i)ften 
thrust oranges and apples into my pockets and 
run away. I can only ascribe this uncommon 
behaviour of theirs to my being a foreigner. 

I was not long in thus school either — hut that 
was no fault of the .schcml- Mr. Tiiruk Pidit'* 
was then in England. He could see that this 
was not the way for me to get aii, and prevailed 

' There was a cnae for plir«wto|ty the Umc.~T*. 

‘ Latterly Sir Tarak I’allt, a fHendi of the writ«*r*» m-omi 

brother* 
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upon my brotlier to allow him to tat. 
London, and leave me thet-c to myseir^ 

ImigiiW-luiuse, Tl.o l.„lf,i„„,, 
lic-KC.no Pnrk. 11 n-a.s 11,,., ,|,„ 
wn.tcr. Tiicre was n„t I,,,,. „„ ^ “ 

tro,s ..„„t which sl„,„l sla,.i.,j, „t the sk! 

w. I, then sc-aTO- s..„„-c„ve..c.,I l„.a„cl,r. 
sigiit which chilled niv very hones 

J-'or the newly „:.,.ivc.,i sU-a.i,,,, t|,e« „„ 

“ f-onclon in 

n.-ar l>y, n.w could I 

hml ,ny way ahnnl. Th, ,l„vs „f siltins alon 
at. a wn.cinw, ga.inK «l Hk- ,„.lsi,lc, wnrld, „„ 

back ,ntn my hli-. |in|, 

was not attractive. Ti,,,., « 

Instie l.kua dead man's eye; the l.„ria„„ ,,|.r,i 
upem Itself ; w.tli never ,u. invitiiiK smile tram 

a broad l.ospitahle world. The was but 

acantdy furnished, but thc-e happened to be a 
barmonmm whieh, after thedaylisht came to its 
un une y «i , I used to phiy upon avcoiding to 
iy iancy. Sometimes Indians wnuld come to 

'"J''“'‘l'"‘bilance witli them 
was but slight, when they rose to leave I fell 
metoed to hold them biu-k hy their eoat-taik 
Whde Imng in these roonrs there was one 
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^ho caiTie to teach ivic l.atin. His gaunt figure 
with its worn-out clotl.ing seemed no uhtc nhle 
than the naked trees to withstand the winter's 
orip I do not know what his age was. hut, lu; 
dearly looked older than his years, S<»nu‘ days 
,in the course of' our lessons he wonlii sud(l<'nly 
be at a loss for some word, and look vacant :md 
ashamed. His people at home counted him a 
crank. He heeome possessed of a tlu'ory. 
He believed that, in each age stnne one dominant 
idea is manifested in every human society in all 
parts of tlie world ; ami tlurngh it may take 
different shapes under dillereiit degtees id t-i\il“ 
isation, it is at btrliom i»ne and the same ; nor 
is such idea taken fr(»m inu* hy amrther by any 
process of adoption, fi>r this iruLli holds good 
even where there is no intercourse. His great 
preoccupation was the gatliering ami recording 
of facts to prove this theory. And while .so 
engaged his home lacketi rmnk his Inuly elolhes. 
His daughters had hut .scant respect for his 
theory, and were perhaps ct>nstanlly uphraiding 
him for his infatuation. Some days one could 
see from his face that he luui lighted upon some 
new priH>f, and that his thesis had correspond- 
ingly advanced. On these t»ccasums J would 
broach the subject, and wax enthusiastic at his 
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enthusiasm. On other days he would be stee 
in gloom, as if his burden was to(» heavy to 
Then would our lessons halt at every step - ? 
eyes' wander away into empty space,' and his 
rnmd refuse to be dragged into the pages of the 
First Latin Grammar. I iclt keenly Ibr the poor 
body-starved, theory-burdened soul, and thou<I 
I was under no delusion ,-is to the assistance^ 
got in my Latin, 1 could not tnake up niy mind 
to gmt rid of him. 'I’his pix-tenee of learning 
,r.atin lasted as long as 1 was at these lodmngs 
When, on the eve of U-aving them. I olFered to 
settle his dues he .said piteously ; “ I have done 
nothing, and only wasted your time, I cannot 
accept any payment from you.” It was with great 
difficulty tliat I got him at last to take his fees 

1 hough my Latin tutor had ncvci- ventured 
to trouble me with the proofs of his theory, yet 
up to this day I do not disbelieve it I am 
convinced that the minds of men are connected 
through some deep-lying eontinuoms medium, 
and that a disturbance in one part is by it 
secretly communicated to otlicrs. 

Mr. Palit next placed me in the house of a 
coach named Barker. He msed to lodge and 
prepare students for their examinations. Except 
his mild little wife there was not a thing with 
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»nY pretensions to att.r.-ictivcncss aliout, l!us 
household. One cun undcrstuiul how such u 
tutor can get puj.ils, for these {hkh- <-rcut.urrs 
do not often get the chuncu; of inuknrg a chour. 
But it is painful to think of tin* condili.vns tuuh'r 
which such men gel. wives. ^ Mrs. Ihirker hud 
attempted to console herselt with ii p<‘i dog, 
but when Barker wanted ti» i«mish his wife he 
tortured the dog. So that, her alTeedton for the 
unfortunate animal only matie lor an enlaigt - 
ment of her held of sensibility. 

From these surroundings, when my sister-in- 
law sent forme from 'ronpiay in Devonslfirr, I 
was only too ghui to nm otf to her. I vmmo\ 
tell how hapfjy 1 was with the hills t hert‘, the 
sea, the {lower-covered meadows, the shade of 
the pine woods, and my tw'o little restlessly 
playful companions. I was nevertheless some- 
times tormented with iiuedionings as to why, 
when my eyes were st> surfeited with iKaiuty. 
my mind saturated with Joy, and my leisure- 
filled days crossing over the limithiss blue of 
space freighted with unalloyed Imppiness, there 
should be no call of poetry tt» me. So one day 
off I went along the rocky shore, armed with 
MS. book and umbrella, to ftdfB my ptHjts 
destiny. 'I'he spot 1 scleeied was of undoubted 
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beauty, for that dkl not tlcpeiul on my rhyme 
or fancy. There was a Hat })il:, of overhanging 
rock reaching out as with a pcrijctual eagerness 
over the waters; roeke^(i on the foam-flecked 
waves of the li«[ui(i blue in front, the sunny sky 
slept smilingly to its lullaby ; behind, the shade 
of the fringe of pines lay spread like the slipped- 
oir garuicnt of si>nie languorous wood-nympli 
Enthroned on that st'at of stone i wrote a poem, 
“ Magnatairi ” (The Sunken Uoal). I might have 
believed to-day that it was go(ul, had I taken 
the precaution of sinking it then in the sea. 
But such consolation is not oj)en to me, for it 
happens to be existing in lia^ body ; and though 
banished from my puhlislurd work.s, a writ might 
yet cause it to l>e produced. 

The inesseiiger of duty, however, was not idle. 
Again came its call, ami I returned to London. 
This time I found a refuge in the household of 
Dr. Seott. One line evening, with bag and 
baggage, I invaded bis home. Only t he white- 
haired Doctor, hi.s wife and their ehlest daughter 
were there. The two youiiger girls, alarmed 
at this incursion of an Indian stranger, had 
gone off* to stay with a relative. I think they 
came back home only after they got the news 
of my not being dangerous. 
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In a very sliort time I becjime like one i»f tbe 
family. Mrs. Scott treated me as a sum ami Ihe 
heartfelt kiiulucss 1 gtd; from her daughters is 
rare even from one’s own relations. 

One thing struck me when living m the. 
family — that human nature is every wheri> Uu‘ 
same. are fond of saying, and I idso^ ht'- 

■IWed that the devotion of an Imlian wife to 
IrVusband is something unigue, and not to 
be found in Kurope. But 1 at least was unah c 
to discern any dilference between Mrs. Scott 
and an ideal Indian wife. She was entirely 
wrapped up in her luislauul. With then* modest 
means there was no fu.ssing about oi' too many 
servants, and Mrs. Scott, attended to every ileUul 
of her husband’s wauls herself. Belbre. he came 
back home from liis work ot an evening, .she 
would arrange his arm-chair and woollen slippers 
before the tire with her own hands. She would 
never allow herself to forget for a moment the 
things he liked, or the iaihaviour which pleased 
Mm. She would go over the house every niorn- 
ing, with their only maid, from attic to kitchen, 
and the brass rods on ihe stairs and the door 
knobs and fittings would lie scrubbed and polishetl 
till they .shone again. Over and above tins 
domestic routine there were the many calls of 
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social duty. After gc-ttiii^' throuj^li all her daily 
duties she would join with in om- eveninff 
readings and music, for it is not the least of the 
duties of a good hmisewitc to make real the 
gaiety of the leisure hour. 

Some evenings I would joiji the girls in a 
table-turning seauee. We would place our 
fingers on a small tea-table, and it would go 
capering about the room. It got to be so that 
whatevw we touched began to <{uake and (|uiver. , 
Mrs. Scott did not <{uite like all this. She 
would sometimes gravely shake; lu;r head and 
say she had her doubts about, its being right 
She bore it bravely, howeve;r, not liking fo put 
a damper on our yiiuthful spirits. Hut one day 
when we put our hands on Dr. Scott’s chimney- 
pot to make it turn, that was too much for her. 
She rushed up in a great state of mind and 
forbade us to touch it. She e*ouhi not bear the 
idea of Satan having anything to <lo, even for a 
moment, with her hu.sbuud’s headgear. 

In all her actions her reverence for her husband 
was the one thing that stood out. ’I'ljc memory 
of her sweet self-abnegation makes it clear to 
me that the ultimate perfection of all womanly 
love is to be found in reverence ; that whore no 
extraneous cause has hampered its true develop- 
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^ent woman’s love nat urally grows into worship. 
Where tlic appointments of luxury are in pro- 
fusion, and frivolity tarnishes both day and night, 
this love is degradtal, and woman's nature tiiuls 
not the joy of its perfeetion. 

I spent some months here. Tlien it was 
time for niy hrothta* to return home, and my 
fgther wrote to me l.o act'ompany him, was 
delightal at llu^ prospect, 'riic light of my 
country, the sky of my country, had been silently 
calling me. \\'h<rn I said good-l>ye Itirs. Scott 
took me l>y tin* hand and wept. “ Why did 
you come to us,” she .said, “if you must go so 
soon?” 'I'hat household no longer exists in 
London. Some of the memhers of the Doctor’s 
family have departed to the other world, otherk 
are scattered in places unknown to me. But it 
will always live in my memory. 

One winter’s <lay, as I was passing through 
a street in 'runhridge Wells, 1 saw a man stand- 
ing on the roatl-sidc. 1 1 is hare Uais were showing 
through his gaping hoots, his breast was partly 
uncovcrctl. He said nothing to me, perhaps 
Luse begging was forbidden, but he lookeci 
up at my face just for a moment. The com I 
gave him was perhaps more valuable than he 
expected, for, after I had gone on a hit, he came 
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after me and said : “ Sir, you have give,, me a 
gold piece by mistake, will, uhich he offered 
to return it to me. I migh(, „o( have particularly 
remembered this, but for a similar thing which 
happened on anotlier occasien. V\lie,r 1 first 
reached tlie Torquay r;tihvay station a porter 
took my luggage to the cal, outside. After 
searching niy purse for small change in vain 
r gave him half-a-crow!i as the cab started! 
After a while he came nnming al'tcr us, shouting 
to the cabman to stop. I thought to myself 
that finding me to be sueh an innoeent be had 
hit upon some excuse for demaiuiiug more. As 
the cab sto|,p«i he said: “You' ,nust' have 
mistaken a half-a-erowu picct' for a penny, sir!’ 

I cannot say that I have* nev er been cheated 
while in England, but not in any way which it 
would be fair to bold in remembrance. What 
grew chiefly upon me. rather, was Urn (conviction 
that only those who are trustworthy know how 
to trust, f was an unknown foreigner, and 
could have easily evaded payment with impunity, 
yet no London shopkeeper ever mistrusted me. 

During the whole period of ,nv stay in 
England I was mixed up in a farcical comedy 
which I had to play out from start to finish. I 
happened to get acquainted with the widow of 
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1 I,.rl Itii'h I Julian tiilu-ial. She 

;:f t:,:: ...■ 

! si. 11:.' ,vl.l..« 'l„v n,lr,.:,l.-.l 

lrrvv:>S 1 'V,.„kU „«-.-.l.',i. 

^ ^ ri Ktit I wliu cuniUi rfulisf* 

forUmalcK no u.u Huto lujt I 

the iitr.K-iouslN UnluTous whn in "hull th( 
Bclutm nuuU- «>oinl.in<-.i witi. abstml M'»sts. 

The Wwlnw strnica inh-nsrly UnuM 

theln<rmn\ lanu'Ut for h<-f Ijushunil sun- to I 

native tm-lody. 1 tlun.fihtt hat there the .nailer 
ended, hut I hut was not aifferent 

Ifrciueutlv iuet the wuluwed Wv 
social gaiherhJgs, a.ul uhe.j after dumer .e 
ioind the huhes in the a,-aw»jg-rjnnn. she ^vould 
J • HO Kverv one else 

ask me to SI no that of 

would ,u.lioi|.al.- s„u..' cwlmor.lmar> s) < H 
,„diun uuisi.' u.ul ,v„„ia «.W 

'n.,.,, tv„u. l,.-r «..uUl 

priulod .-..id.-* ..f II"" '••""'I-'- “ 

my cars uoiihl heKin h> redden and tingle. 
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at last, with bowed head and quavering voice I 
would have to make a beginning -but too keenly 
conscious that to none else in the room but me 
was this performance sufficiently heartrending. 
At the end, amidst much suppressed tittering 
there would come a chorus of “ 'Fhairk you very 
much!” “How i.itercsting!” And in spite of' 
its being winter I would perspire all over. Who 
would have predicted at my birth or at his death 
what a severe blow to me would be the demise 
of this estimable Anglo-Indian ! 

Hien, for a time, while I was living with Dr. 
Scott and attending lectures at the University 
I I<^^t touch with the wid(»w. She was 
in a suburban locality some distance away from 
London, and I frequently got hdters from her 
inviting me there. But my dread of that dirge 
kept me from accepting these invitjition-s. At 
length I got a pressing telegram from her. I 
was on my way to college when this telegram 
reached me, and my stoy in Enghmd was then 
about to come to its clo.se. 1 thought to myself 
I ought to see the widow once more before my 
departure, and so yielded to her importunity. 

Instead of coming home from college I went 
straight to the railway station. It was a horrible 
day, bitterly cold, snowing and foggy. The 
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„ ; tv-is bound for was tbe tcnvnuus of the 

f So I MI, o:.sy In n.init .U..1 .lid not 

Sk it woril. n-l.ilo to in.in-"'<: “.no 

pkilfonns worn foliiino oil Uio 

ri„l,t-lia..d siilo, and in tl.o rio|,l.-l,.ul<l ooniov 
It X liiid oiiaoom-.-d iiiysoir roadiii^' a l>ook. It. 
tl already l«-oo."o 

AiWcmilsUlo. (Ino I'y oiio llio oUior lUissfUftoi.s 
„t down at llioir d,~,hlial,oiia. '-wOn' 

till kd'l. till- stalion Indim- tl"' 

n,a,i tlio irain .lo,.,..d iiKidn, lint ll.ore waa 
Bobodv In anon, nor any liollta or |.lallonn. 
The iJiero |.asso..«n- lias no means ol divining 
why trains stiould soMivlimcs st.o|. at llu- wiong 
times and idai vs, so, gi'ing u|. llio atU-inlH. 
went on ivituniy l oading, 'nion Iho tram legan 
to move liiiol wards. Tli.-rc scorns to tic no 
acaniiiling tor railway ci-contnoity. t mug i • 

„ 1 om-c itioro rotiiri.od to my Imok. li«l 
when ,vo oai.io rigid. Imok to tlic i.rcvions sUUon, 

I could remain itiiUil'oroiil no longer. im 

arewe goltiiig to - - ! 1 iminircd at the sUitiim. 

‘•You urc. just utuainK tV««u there, was tlu. 
reply. “When- are w<‘ gohig tiuw. then, 
asked, ihortniffhly tUirrkn!. lo Ltnulon. 
thereupon unaer.stutHi that this was a shuttle 
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train. On in.j uirin^^ about ilic next train to _ 
I was informed that tfiere were no more trains 
tliat niglit. i\iid in reply to my next question 

I gathered that there was no inn within five 
' miles. 

1 had left home after breakfast at ten in the 
morning, and liad had nothing since Who. 
abstinence is 

mmd comes easy. I i,ul,toned up my thick 
overcoat to the neck and, seating myself under 
a platform lamp, went on with my reading. The 
book 1 Jiad with me was Speiuan-'s Data of 
Etfau, then recently published. 1 consoled mv- 
self with the thought that I might never get 
another sucli opporbmity of concentrating my 
whole Ettciitioii on such stihjocH.. 

After a short time a i)orter came and informed 
me that a special was running and would be in 
ni half an hour. I felt .so cheered up by the 
imws that I could not gexm any longer with the 
Data cyf Ethla, Where 1 was due at sever. 

arrived at length at nine. “ Wdmt is this, 
uby . asked my hostess. « Whatever have 
you been doing with yourself?" I was unable 
to teke much pride in the account of my 
wonderf ul adventures which I gave her. Dinner 
was over , nevertheless, as my misfortune was 
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hardly niy iault’ » 

unisluucKt, especially as i.he .Uspenser was a 
Lman But all iluit. the widow ot the lu-'h 
Anglo-Indian ullicial said to me was: -Come 
along, IBihy, have a <mp ot‘ Uv'i.” 

I never was a ti^a-drinker, hut iii the hope that 
it might Ik: ot sona^ ussistanee in allaying my 
consuming hungi-r I managed to swallow a cup 
0f strong with ii o-ouplo of dry 

biscuits, '"when I at length reached ilKMirawing- 
room 1 found a gathering ol eltleriy ladies, and 
among them one prtdiy young American who 
was engaged to a nephew of my hostess and 
seemed busy going tiirough tin* usual pre-inarital 


love {lassages, 

“lA't’s have some tlancing." said my hostess. 

I was in neither the mood nor bodily condition 
for that exercise. But it is the docile who 
achieve the most impossible things in this world ; 
so, though the dance was primarily got up for 
the betiefii of the engaged couple. I had to 
dance with the ladies of considerably advanced 
age, with only the ten and biscuits between 

Kiyself and starvation. 

But my sorrows did not end lierc. “ Where 
are yt>u putting up for the tJight? asked my 
hostess, 'rius was a tiueslion fu*’ which 1 was 
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not prepared. Wl.iie I .stared at her, .speechless 
-she explained that as the local inn would dose 
at mi(hnght I had better betake my.self thithr 
without farther delay. Ho.spitalU;^^ howeveT 
was not entirely wanting, tor I haci not to lind 
the inn unaided, a .servant showing nic the w, 
there with a lantern. At first, 1 "thought tlZ 
might prove a ble.s.sing in di.sguist-, and at once 
proceeded to make in<}uiri<-s for fonil : flesh 
fish or vegetable, hot or <U)id, anyt.hing! I was 
told that drinks I could have; in any variety but 
nothing to eat Then I looked io shunber for 
forgetfulnes.s, but there .setaned to ht- ,,0 room 
even in tier world-embracing lap. 'fhe sand- 
stone floor of the butlnxnn was i<-y cnhl, an old 
bedstead and worn-out wash.stand heiiiir its 
only furniture. 

In the morning the Aiiglo- Indian wi<iow sent 
for me to breakfast I fouml a cold repast 
spread out, evidcjilly the remnants of last, night’s 
dinner. A small ptirlion of this, lukewarm or 
cold, offered to me last night could not have 
hurt any one, while my dam-ing might then 
have been less like the agoni.scd wrigglings of 
a landed carp. ^ 

After breakfast my hostess infornutd me that 
the lady ht who.se deleeUtion I had been 
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invited to siuK wus ill io hml and that I would 
have to serenade her iVoiu her Ijcdroum door. 

I was made to stand up on the siairease landini;. 
pointini^ to a clos<‘d tloiW, the widtnv said: 
“That's where she is. »\iid I jjavc voice t.o that 
Bekigd dirge, facing the mysterious iuiknown 
on the other side. ( H' what, happened to the 
invalid as a result I have yet received no ncvv.s. 

Aft<-‘i' tuy ladurn to London i had to expiate 
in bed the conse<pu‘nct‘s of my fatuous eoin- 
plaisancc. Dr. Scott's girls implored me. on my 
conscience, not to take this as a sample «>f 
English hospitality. It vvas the eil'ecL of liulias 
salt, they protested. 

(•>d1 Loh'ii PttUf 

While I was atteiuling lectures o!i English 
literature at the Ihiiversity t'olk^ge, Loken I*ulit 
was my clas.s- fellow. He vvas ahout four )ears 
younger than L At the ag«t I am writing these 
reminiscences a dilferetjce of hnir years is not 
perceptible. Bui it is vltflieult for friendship to 
bridge tin; gulf betvveou seventeen ami thirteen. 
Lacking the weight of years, the hoy is always 
anxious to keep up the dignity ot scnioiity. 
But this <Ud n«»t raise any harrier in uiy mintl in 
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the case of the boy Lokcn, for I could not feel 
that he was in any way my junior. 

Boy and girl stiukmts .sat lopuLher in ti 
College library for .study. Tim was the place 
for our me-a-frfe. Had we been fairly quiet 
about it none need have eomj.Iuined, but mv 
young friend was .so .surcharged with high spirits 
that at the least provocation {.hey would burst 
forth as laughter. In all coutdries girls have 
a pcrver.se degree of application to their studies 
and I feel rcpeataift as I recall the multitude of 
reproachful blue eye.s which vainly showered 
disapprobation on our umestraimsl "merriment 
But in those days I felt not the slightest 
sympathy with the tlistress of disturbed studious- 
nes.s. By tlie grace of Providence I liave never 
had a he<ulachc in my lite, nor a moment of 
compunction for interrupted .sehoid studic.s. 

With our laughter as an almost unbroken 
accompaniment we managed also to do a bit of 
literary discn,s.si<m, and, though Lokcn s reading 
of Bengali literature was less extensive than 
mine, he made up for that by the keenness of his 
intellect Among the subjects \va <Iiscu.ssed was 
Bengali orthograpliy. 

The way it arose was this. One of the 
Scott girls wanted me to teach Iwr Bei>gali. 
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^Ijen takhiu- Iht tlirou-h the nlphahet I 
expreswul my pi’uh' that, lU-nga,ri spelling has a 
conscience, and dees iu4 delight in overstepping 
rules ai. <‘V(‘r> step. I niatie ekiar to her how 
lau<diahlc would hav<‘ been the waywardness of 
English sptdling hut for the tragie eompulsion 
Je were umler to <*ram it for our examinations. 
But my prid<^ hud a fall. It transpiretl that 
Bengali spelling was tpiite as impatient of 
bondage, hut that hahil had hlimied me to its 

transgressions. 

Then I began to searelt tor the; laws regnhit- 
ing its lawU'ssness. I was tpfite surprised at the 
wonderful assist anee which Loken proved lobe 
in this matter. 

After Imken had got into tins Indian Cnul 
Service, and returtied home, the work, which 
had in the 1 1niv<-rsily College library hml its 
source in rippling merriment, ih»wed on m a 
widening stream. I a dam s hoistenais delight in 
literatuia-. was as the wind in the sails of my 
litemry atl venture. Awl when at the height (»I 
my youth I was driving the hmdem of prose 
and ptH'try at a hirions rate, Loken's imst.mted 
appreciatitm kept my energies from tlaggh>g hw 
a moment. Many an extraordinary prose or 
poetical flight have; I taken in his bungahwv 
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the mofussil. On tnmiy un occasion did our 
literary and musical gatiierings assemble under 
the auspices of the evenitig star, to dis])erse as 
did the lamplights at the lycezes of dawn, under 
the morning star. 

Of the many lotus Howers at ^Sar/mmtiy 
feet the blossom of friendship must be her 
favourite. I have not come aicross much of 
golden pollen in her lotus bank, l,ut have 
nothing to complain of as reganis the profusion 
of the sweet .savour of good-fellowship. 


(27) The Broken Heart " 


lYhile ni England I began another poem 
which I went on with during my journey 
home, and finished after my return. 'J'his was 
published under the name of “Bhagna liriday” 
(The Broken Heart), At the time I thought it 
very good. There was nothing strange in the 
writer’s thinking so ; but it did m>t fail to gain 
the appreciation of the readers of the time as 
well I remember how, after it came out, the 
chief minister of the late Ilaja of 'fipperah 
called on me solely to deliver the mes.sage that 
the Raja admired the poem and entertained 


Saraswati, tte goddew of laming, k in j 

m white aod seated amoRg a maw of iotei it>weri. Ttt 



,.T11H lUtoKKS IlK.VltT" n» 
ligh hoi« of "‘O 

"“Ataot I""-"' of '•Wl'toi'.ill, vi-ar l.J, 
„esct.l.»vo lion- "laO I "rol,: in a l-'U.-r wliri, 

I was thirty ; 

Wlu-n n-«HU<u -ii,. U..' ‘Mto. HrM.y'M 

u.'iUxT ill Uis .-Iniahu.ui nnr nu VHiith. Hus 

wLmul M..V i- nu! ■illu.niu.a «.!l. Ih. ai.vt mVs u 
; th.T..,m,ailu..va 

■ tiiou. A>Hi i'l- ‘‘‘y 

’ f I 111 . till- ura iii" lltiMi'.'a ttuiia M'l’ni like fi 

W-aniwuniia UI.U.IIU, .,„t 

,,,1.1 of liiouansv. -I'to. .n.n.ms ,..Mf .>1 ,1 .. tlud .. . 

mlv wtts I .•Itail.-. n, l.itt I'M'iy ui«.' ar.uma .w- m. mul i< 

ieLht.H'ii likfva..'. n»a -ai tuti-a ... tho siu...- 

Li suhstHu.-Us- vv.oia uf «h<-.o 

t Ut i‘>v M-..m..a l.ko U,.-,,..y.s 

yimn.. Uf a.vnuaa.ui 'rh..,v ...ah.,.,.; .val fo 

.eiRhUH'... a.uiu.t, ih.- trivial ahi dutv fn.' the fim.t- 

/This iHU-ioti lt«V. I'r.nu tlw Uf'c of litlcen 

or sixtcan to twonly-two or twouly-throa, was 

one of uUiT iiisonl.Tliiifss. 

When in thr t’urU* nofs of the hiirtli, laud 
and water had not yet distiiudly sejmraied huge 
misshapen an.phihiyt.. ereaiures walked the 
trunklcKs forests whieh grew <»n ti»e mzing sdt. 
Thus do tin. passions of the dim ages of iiic 
immature miiuh as <Uspr<»portu»uate and uirious ) 
shapal. haunt the unending shades of its track- 
less, nameless wilder ues.ses. They know no 
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themselves,, nor the aim ol’ iheir wanderings- 
and, because they <lo not, f luty arc ever apt to 
imitate something else. So, at this age of un- 
meaning activity, wluai my undeveloped powers 
unaware of and unecpial to tlieir ohjeet, were 
jostling eaeh other for an t)ufle[, i-aeh souo'htto 
assert superiority through exaggeration. 

When milk-teeth are trying to push their 
way through, they work the infant into a fever. 
All this agitation finds no justiii<-aUon till the 
teeth are out and have, heguii assisting in the 
absorption of food. In tlie sanu- way do our 
early passions torment tlie mind, like a malady, 
till they realise their true rtdatiemship with the 
outer world. 

The lessons I learnt from my t;sp{‘ricn(;es at 
that stage are to he found in ev(‘rv moral text- 
book, hut are not therefore! fo he despised 
Ihat which kee|).s our appetites eonfined within 
us, and checks their free aeetiss to the tnitsidc, 
poisons our life. Such is seHishnes.s which 
refuses to give free play fo our desires, and 
prevents them from reatdiing their real goal, and 
that is why it is alway.s accompunitai by feslering 
untruths and extravagances. W'ium our desires 
find unlimited freedom in goml work they shake 
off their diseased condition and come back to 
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jealousy, these were the thin<r.s that roused us to 
enthusiastic admiration. Our n^strieted social 
life, our narrower field of aelivity. was hedo'ed 
in with such monotonous unifonnitv that tem- 
pestuous feelings found no eidrnnee ;-~a!l ^as 
as calm and quiet as could he. So our hearts 
naturally craved the lifo-I)ringiug shock of the 
passionate emotion in English liieralurc!. Ours 
was not the jcstludie enJoyiiK'nt of literary art 
but the jubilant welcouu^ by stagnation "of a 
turbulent wave, even thougii if, sl'iould .stir up 
to the surface the slime of tht; hotfoiu. 

Shakespeare’s contemporary literature repre- 
sents the war-danee of the day when the Ilcnas- 
cence came to Europe in all tlie violence of its 
reaction .against the .severe curbing ami cramping 
of the hearts of men. 'fhe examination of good 
and evil, beauty and ugliness, was md, the main 
object,— man then .seenjcd consumed with the 
anxiety to break through all harrier.s to the in- 
most sanctuary of his Ixfing, thtTC to discover the 
ultimate image of his own violent de.sire. 'Fhat 
is why in this literattire we find .such poignant, 
such exuberant, such unbritlled expre.ssi<m. 

The spirit of this bacchanalian revelry of 
Euiope found entrance into our demurely well- 
behaved social world, woke us up, and made us 
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lively. Wc ut>re day./.lc<l hy tlie glow of un- 
fettered life which fc‘11 upon ouren^.toni-siuotlieml 

heart, pining for an opportunity U> disclose itself. 

There was another such day in Fnglish litera- 
ture wheti t!u‘ s!o\v-nutusur(‘ of Pope’s eonuiu)n 
time gave place to the dance - rhythm of the 
French revohilion. '»'ins iiad Byron for its poet.. 
Aiidtlui i!ni)et.uosiiy of his passion also moved 
our veiled heart-luide in tin; seclusion of her 


corner. 

In this wise di<l the exeiteinent oi thepursmt 
of English littnature come to sway the heart of 
the youth of our time, and at mine the waves of 
this excitement. kt‘pt Ijeating from every .side. 
The fir.st awakening is the time for the play of 

energy, not its rcpri‘ssi<tn. 

And yet our <uast‘ was so ditllu'eiit from that 
of Europe, 'rhert; t he excilahility and impatienee 
of bondage was a reilection from its history into 
its literaiuns Its expression was eonsistent 
with its feeling. 'I’he roaring of the storm was 
heard hecaiusc a st(»rm was really raging, ihe 
breeze therefrom that rntlkxl our little world 
.sounded in reality hut little above a murmur. 
Therein it failcil to satisfy our minds, so that 
our attempts to imitate the blast of a hurricane 
led us easily into exaggeration, a tendency 
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which still persists and may not prove easy 
of cure. ' ^ 

And for this, the fact that in En_t,dish literature 
the reticence of trut; art has not yet appJared 
is responsible. Huinun emotion is only one of 
the ingredients of literature and m.L its end,— 
which is the beauty of perha-t fulness c.onsistiinj' 
in simplicity ami restniini. 'fhis is a proposb 
tion which English literature docs not yet fully 
admit. “ ^ 

Oui minds liom mfaney to old ag<* are beinc 
moulded by this Engli.'vh lilcraturt; alone. Ihit 
other literatures of Eun.pc, botli classical and 
modern, oi which tlu; art-torui slions the well- 
nourished developuumt due to a systematic culti- 
vation of Kclf-eontrol. arc not suhjia-ls of our 
study ; and so, as it seems to me.’ we are yet 
unable to arrive at a correct pi:rt‘t;ption of the 
true aim and method of literary work. 

Akshay Bahu, who had math; the passion in 
English literature living to us, was himself a 
votary of the emotional life, 'fhe iinporbuice 
of realising truth in the fulnc.ss of its perfection 
seemed less apparent to him than that of feeling 
it in the heart He had no intellectual respect 
for religion, but songs of *V/»/dwd (the dark 
Mother) would bring tears to his eyes. He felt 
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g-ill to scan'ii i"i' uHitiiaU' reality; whatever 
iiioved iicaii scrM ii him for the time as the 
truth, ohviiMi-. eoarseness not provinjj; a 

deterrent. 

Atheism was tin- tlominaut. note of the 
Eiu'-hsh pnm' urilin;';s Un a in vooiie, Ikmtharn, 
Mill und t'ouile hfin-;' favourite authors, 'riieirs 
Jvas the reasoniu;,’; in terms of whieh tmr youths 
■irf,nic(i. 'fin- a';e of Mill eoiistit.iites a natural 
ipech in English lli.iory. It repu'esents a 
liealthv reaetion of the Innly jiolitie, these 
dcKtni'etive forees hav in;; been brought in, 
teiupiuarilv . to rid i! of ueeutmiliiied thought- 
nihhish. in “iir eoiudrv we reeeivtaj these in 
the letter, lad, never sought to make practical 
use nf them, emplov ing them only as a stiimilaut 
to incite ourselv<*s to moral revolt. Atheism 
Wits thus {<>1* us a mere into\ieuti»ui. 

K(ir these reasons «‘dueated men then fell 
nmiiilv into two elasses. tJju* class Wvuild be 
uhvuv s thrusting thcinselv*‘s forwarti with un- 
provok<‘d argumentation to cut to pieces all 
belief in (lod. Like the hunter whose hands 
itch, no sooner lu* spies a living creature on the 
top nr at the fo«il of a tree, to kill it» whenever 
these eume to learn ot a harmless belief lurking 
anywhere in fancied security, they felt stirred 
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up to sally forth uiid demolish it. VVe had for 
short time a tutor ol whom this was a 
diversion. Though I %vas a mere boy, even 
could not escape Ids onslaughts. Xot’ that his 

attainments were of any account, or that his 
opinions were the result of any enthusiastic 
search for the truth, lieing mostly gathered from 
others li|).s. But though I (ought him with all 
my strength, une(|ually matched in us we 
wcie, 1 sulfered many a hitter <lefeat. Some- 
times I felt so mortified I almost wanted to cry. 

The other cla.ss consisted not of believers, but 
religious epieureams, who f.Hmd comfort and 
solace in gathering togetlu'r, ami steeping tiiem- 
selves in pleasing sigiits. sounds and scents galore 
under the garb of religi<.ns cerenumial ; they 
luxuriated in the paraphertjalia of worship. In 
neither of these classes was doubt or denial the 
outcome of the travail of their <iucsl. 

Though these religious almrrations pained me, 

I cannot say I was not at all influenced by them! 
With the intellectual impudence of budding 
youth this revolt aLso found a place. I'he 
religious services which were hehl in our family 
I would have nothing to do with, I Imd not 
accepted them for my own. I was busy blowing 
up a raging flame with the bellows of my 
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4:,„« ll was niilv Iht* \vi»r.ship «f lire, the 

.iviiFofoblali-tis tu iiuTfase its liaine with no 

ttheniiui- Aii'l my endeavtmr had iu> 

eJmvicu- it. uas uH-a-.ureiess, uluuys reachiu-^ 

beyoiul any ussi^iu'ti limit. 

As with si^ with niy mimiiom, 1 tell 

no need ti.r any uiulrrly inj! truth, my exeilemnd, 
being an end in itM-lf. 1 ^-nll tn wind some liims 
„fa pnet, nt' that lime : 

My iir.irt t « nun*’ 

f h;t\ «' it t liitlHS 

ilr li ^uiii I urn ai.hI \Mmi nwiiy, 

Ms iirtu t I . ^ 

From the stamipt.inl of truth the heart need 
not worry Uself so; for nothing eompels it to 
wear itse’ll' to tatters. h» trtith sorrow is not 
desirable, hut taken apart its pungency way 
appear savourv. This savour wtr poets otten 
nmde nuieh of. halving out the god in wluise 
worship they were indulging. This ehildishue.ss 
our country' has not yet succeeded in gelling rid 
of. So even to>day, wlien we fail to see the 
. truth of religion, we seek in its observance an 
artistic gratilii’ution. Ho. also, much ot our 
patriotism is not service of the motherland, but 
the luxury of bringing ourselves into a desirable 
attitude of wind lovvanl the eoiintry. 
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(28) European Musk 

Wlien T was in Hrigliton I once went to hear 
some Prinia Domm. I forn:ct, her name. It 
may have been Madame Nilsson or Madam 
Albani. Never before had I conu- across such 
an extraordinary command over the voice 
Even our best singers cannot hide their sense 
of edbrt; nor arc they ashamed to bring out 
as best they can, top notes or bass tmtes beyond 
their proper register. In our (u>untry the 
understanding portion ol (he audittnee think no 
harm in keej)ing the pertormance up to standard 
by dint of tlieir own imagination. For the 
same reason they do not mind any harslmess of 
voice or uncauthness of gesture in' tJie exponent 
of a perfectly formed mchuiy; on the contrary, 
they seem sometimes to be of opinion that 
such minor external tiefects serve lietter to set 
off* the internal perfection ol* the composition— 
as with the outward poverty (»f the Great 
Ascetic, Mahadeva, who.se divinity shines forth 
naked. 

This feeling seems entirely wanting in Europe. 
Ihere, outward embeliishment must be perfect 
m every detail, and the least defect stands 
shamed and unable to face the public gaze. In 
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„ musical }>atl..'rin,us uullnuK is IIu.ukI.I ..f 
^XgluJl-^ulu-'inl-nu^uplteruyncs. 

J toiiui.c.ri..i; inl.. l.'iu' Hu' I'ltju 

In Kniropt; siu-li iluUfs ure i*ertoniK‘a 
Lforcluuul, hehi.ui 1 !h‘ scfiU‘S,^lWr all thnUn.uics 

in front umst lx- taiililrss. Him* is jus t»o 
room tor nny wi-ak sput in ihf sin-urs ymro. 
Lour country n corn-oi am! artistu- oxpnsitioii 
of the nu'hxiv is tim main ubjcel. Uieiwu is 

eonamlratoa all th- Hlm-l. In 
voice is llu; objoet nf culture, anil with it tbcj 
perform impossibilities. In our country tlic 
virtuoso is salisfiea if he has lumra the song; m 
Europe, tht'y go it» Vicar the singer. 

That is what I saw that tlay m Ihaghton. 
To me it was ns good as a cireus. But, atiniiie 
the perforniauce ns I ilid. I mniUl not npprecinlc 
the song. I eouia hnnlly keep tVoni Inughmg 
when smiH' of Uu> viuh-n jia imitnleil the wnrhhng 
of birds. 1 felt nil the time that it was a mis- 
application of the human voiee. When it came 
to the turn of a mule singer I was eonsidera i ) 
relieved. I specially Uked the tenor voices 
which had more of human tleah uiwl hhaa 

1 With ln.li.m U mi 

■ S' 

tjxptiuiullffi htUul, *1^’ 
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them, and seemed less like the disembodied 
lament of a forlorn spirit. 

After this, as I went on hearing and leaning 
more and more of European music, I began to 
get into the spirit of it; but up to now I am 
convinced that our music and tlieirs abide in 
altogether different apartments, and do not gain 
entry to the heart by the self-same door. 

European music seems to be intertwined with 
its material life, so that the text of its songs 
may be as various as that life itself. If 
attempt to put our tunes to the same variety 
of use they tend to lose their significance, and 
become ludicrous; for our melodies transcend 
the barriers of everyday life, and only thus can 
they carry us so deep into l»ity, so high into 
Aloofness, their function being to reveal a 
picture of the inmost inexpressible depths of 
our being, mysterious and impenetrable, where 
the devotee may find his hermitage ready, or 
even the epicurean his bower, but where there 
is no room for the busy man of the w'orld. 

I cannot claim that I gained admittance to 
the soul of European music. But what little 
of it I came to understand from the outside 
attracted me greatly in one way. It .seemed to 
me so romantic. It is somewhat difficult to 
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.nalYse vihtii I nu-nu by that Wiu-d. What I 
L refer to is th<; asiHHi. of variety, ot 
tinee of the waves on tlie sea of life, .tf 

file 

“ less umhllations. ■I'h.-n- .« ll.l. ..1 i1«>mU. 

ct— of pure estensh.n, of the unwinknif^ 
srof the sky, of the silent i.iui of hnntensur- 
ijlity in tlu! ilistant eirele i»t liie honztm. 
flowover that way he. lei me repent, at the 
risk ot t‘”t being i>erfeelly elear, that whenever 
I have been uun tal hy Kun.pean music 1 have 
said to myself: it is roinantie, U. is translating 
into meliHly tin- c-vaneseenee .*f life. 

Not that we wholly bu’k the same allt‘iu})t 
iiamc lbt.ns .If .mr '.u.isu'; liul it is kss |ir.- 
jounoal, less siiee.-ssf.il. d.lr luel.nlies gne 
«e to the stHr-sl.:u,Kl>'.l ''Wl't. “le ijrsl 

.eddeninK ef .1«"- niH-'i.h "f *y- 

pavadiuK s,.rr.i.v wUieh lowers ... the. .hirkmiss 
of cUiuds ; Ih.. s|K;eehtess ilccp ii.li>*u-«tii.li ut 

the forest- roaming spring. 


(•ih) rnhuiki Pnttihhn 

We had a profusely deeomted volume of 
Moore’s Irhh .Wlmikni imd »fl«n have I 
listencsi to the enriipturtHl recitation at these 
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by Akshay Babu. The pce.us combined with 
the pictorial designs to conjur<! up for a 
dream picture of the Ireland of old. I had not 
then actually heard the original tunes, hut had 
sung tliese Irish melodies to myself to the 
accompaniment of the harps i.i tlij pictures. 
longed to hear the real t.uiK;s, to learn tliem and 
sing them to Aksh.ay Bahu. Some lomdngs 
unfortunately do get fu Hilled in this life, and die 
in the process. When I went to England I 
did hear some of the Irish nudodies sung, and 
learnt tliem too, but th.il put an end to my 
keenness to learn more, 'riun' were sinnde, 
mournful and sweet, but tlnw somehow did not 
lit in with the silent melody of the harp which 
Hlled the halls of the Old Ireland of my dreams. 

When I came hack home I sang the Irish 
melodies 1 laid learnt to my ptjople. “ What is 
the matter with Rahi’s voice?" they exclaimed. 
“How funny and foreigtn it somulsr’ 'fhey 
even felt my speaking voice had changed its tone. 

From this mixed cultivation of h)reign and 
native melody was born the ra/mV.'/ PrafihkaJ 


' y&lmlfci Pmtiblw ■mws Uie of Vnlmiki The nlnt 

bMcdon the story of V«lmiki. the tt.hitrr .•hi. f, (lunvtl tonitv 
breaking out into « metrieal lament on . C f 

ftith so cmt to him he eftcrwardH eomjK.wl bis fUwmi/mM. - T«. 
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I’he tunes in tin-' umsiful 4lnim!i are mostly 
Indian, but, they liav.- in‘ca ilraj^god out of their 
classic (lii?nit,y ; t luii winch soaretl in the sky 
ivas taught to run on tin- earth. 'I'hose who 
have seen ami liearti it |»erfornu:(i will, I trust, 
bear witness that the hnrnessijig of Indian 
cnelodic modt's to tin* service of the drama has 
proved iu;ither derogatory nor futile. This eon- 
junction is the only special feature of faimiki 
Vmtihhn. 'I'he jde.asino lusk of loosening the 
chains nfnu'lod it- forms and making them adapt- 
able to a variety of treatment eompletely en- 
grossed me. 

Several of the songs of rahuiki PratiUm were 
set to tunes originully severely elassie in mode; 
some of the tunes wert- eomposed by my brother 
Jyotirindra ; a ft:w were utlapUal from Kiiropcan 
sources. 'Hu; Trivnu' style «d‘ Indian mode.s 
specially lends itsell‘ to draniatie purpose.s, and 
has iKicn freqmrntly utiliseii in this work. Two 
English tnne.s serve<l Ibr the tlrinking-songs of 
tlie robber band, anti an Irish melody for the 
lament td’ the wood-Jiymphs. 

1 Sem<i In.Urtu ,-«MiijH»iUoni» mc denigncU on ii 

sekme f«r whirit tlir mtiite i« not to 

wordiibyit iiMtotkw cintm^beato or 

•Wtliirli iii ItidMtt tniwto of n variety 

oftOMi «4*li ioiiiiig ito «wti mmiiil'Hfwbob Td^m Ii 
ilyle of 
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VabniJa FrafMa is not .-i c-oniposition which 
will bear being read. Its significance is lost if it 
is not heard sung aiul seen aclcd. It is not what 
Europeans call an Opera, hula little drama set 
to music. 1 hat is to say, it is not primarily a 
musical composition. \'cry tew of the som^s are 
important or attractiv<; by t.hems<-lves ; they all 
serve merely as the nnisical text of the play. 

Before I went to England we occasionally 
used to have gatherings of literary num in our 
hou.se, at \vhich music, rtrilations and licdit 
refresliments were served u{). iVfter my return 
one more such gathering was held,^ which 
happened to Ihj the hist. It was for an enter- 
tainment in this connection that the ralmiki 
Pratib/ia wa.s composed. I played f'nlmiki, and 
my niece, Pratibha, took the part of Snramati 
which bit of history remains reconied in the 
name. 

I had read in some work of Herbert Spencer’s 
that speech takes on tuneful inflexions whenever 
emotion come.s into play. It is a f’act that the 
tone or tune is as important to us ns the spoken 
word for the expression of anger, .sorrow, joy and 
wonder. Spencer’s idea that, through a develop- 
ment of these emotional modulations of voic^ 
man found music, appealed to me. VMiy should 
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itnotdo, I !•» luysd!', tu net a dranm in 

a kind <d' irritativn hast'd <m lli’w idea? The 

' <*f (uir couidry aiit'inpt this to some 
extent, f<»r they iVetimiiitly hreak intt> a chant 
which, however, stops slmrf. of fVdl niehane form. 
As blank verse is inori' elastic than rhymed, so 
such chantin.^, lhouy;h not. devtdtj of rhythm, can 
more freely a<lapl its<‘lf the emotional intcr- 
pretJilion of the text, heemise it d«Hts not attempt 
toemdorm to tlur more rigortnis canons t»f tnne 
and time ixajuired hy a rt'gular meUKiie composi- 
tion. The tjxpression of feeling being the object, 
these detieieneies in regard it* f«*rm do not jar on 
the hearer. 

Encouraged }*y the success t»i this new line 
taken in the / ultiiiL't j!*fn(ilihtt^ I ct*inposetl 
another nmsieul play td' the sjime class. It was 
called the Kul fThe Fateful Hunt). 

The plot was hasetl on the story of the accidental 
killing id’ the hliwl hermits «»nly .son hy King 
Dasaralha. H was played t»n a stage erected on 
our rttof-terraec", and the audience seemed pro- 
foundly moved hy its pathtts. Afterwards, much 
of it was. with slight changes, incorporated in 
the rulmiki PrulMu, an<I this play ceased to be 
separately published in my works, 

* llwitrii Ilf lf«riid«y torn— T*.« ■ 
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Long afterwards. I composed a third musical 
play, Mayar Khek (tlu' Flay of Maya), an 
operetta of a different type. In t.hi.s the songs 
were important, not the dnuua. In the others a 
series of dramatic situarKtns were striin<f on a 
thread of melody ; tliis was a garland of soims 
with just a thread of dramatic plot runnirio- 
through. The play of feelitig, and iu)t action^ 
was its special feature. In point of* fact I was 
while composing it, suturaU'd with the mood of 
song. 

The enthusiasm whicli went to the making of 
Falmiki Praiihha and Kal Mri^-nya I have never 
felt for any otlier work of mine. In these two 
the creative musical impulse «>f the time found 
expression. 

My brother, ,Tyotirindra. was engaged the 
livelong day at his piano, refashioning the classic 
melodic forms at his pleasure. Atul, at every 
turn of his instrument, the old nuKles took on 
unthought-of shapes and expressed new shades 
of feeling. The melodic forms which luid become 
habituated to their pristhtc stately gait, when 
thus compelled to march to more lively uncon- 
ventional measures, displayed an unexpected 
agility and power; and moved u.s corrt*spt)nd“ 
ingly. We could plainly hear the tunes speak 
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tons, wiliU* Aksliny Haim and I sat on either 
sideitlin.--- wan is to them as they .i,n-ew out of 
my hrotlier's iiiiiihle tiu'i.i'rs. i ti*i not elahu that 
was ii’ootl poetry, hut. it .seivec! as a 

vehifh* tor tiie times. 

In the riotous joy of this rev«>lut.ionary 
•ictivilv were tlx'se two iuusiea! jihiys eom|HKse(t, 
and .so linyv (iaiieeti merrily to every measure, 
wlieUier or not leeimiiailly eorrtiet, imlitlereiit as 
to the tunes tieiuo: tiomelike or foreign. 

Oil many mi oeeasion has tiie Ik-ugali rcailing 
publie been grie\t*usly cxereiseil over some 
opinion or literary torm ot mine, hut it iseuiious 
tofiutl that the daring willi which I hatl played 
havoc with neeepted musical notions tiid not 
rouse any reseulment ; on the contrary, those 
who came to ht.’ur departed pleased. A few of 
Akshav Balm's etunpositions find place in the 
Falmii'i PrtitMu, ami also adaptations from 
Vihari (.’hakravurti’s .Samtia .series of 

songs. 

I used 1.0 lake the leading part in the perform- 
ance of these musical tlramas. From my early 
years I had a taste for acting, and firmly believed 
that 1 hsui a .special aptitude for it 1 think I 
proved that niy helict wies not ill-founded. I had 
only once before tionc the part of Aleek Babu 
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in a farce written Ijy my brother Jyotiriudra 
So these were really iny first, attempts at acting 
1 was then very young, and nothing seemed to 
fatigue or trouble my voi<-e. 

In our hou.se, at the time, a easi-adc of musical 
emotion was gushing forth day afUa- day, liour 
after liour, its scattered spray relieving into our 
being a whole gamut of rainbow eolour.s. 'fhen 
with the freshness of youth, our new-horn energy' 
impelled by its virgin curiosity, struck out new 
paths in every direction. \\\; felt we would try 
and test everything, and no achievement seemed 
impossible. We wrote, we sang, we acted, we 
poured oin.sel\e.s out on every' side. ^I'his was 
how I stepped into my twentieth yttar. 

Of these forces which .so Iriumphuntly raced 
our lives along, my hrotlier Jyotirindra was the 
charioteer. He was absolutely fearless. Once, 
when 1 was a mere lad, and had never ridden a 
horse before, he made me mount one and gallop 
by his side, witli no (pialms uimui his unskilled 
companion. lYhen at the .same age, while we 
were at SheUdah (the heathjuarters of our 
estate), news was brought of a tiger, he took me 
with him on a hunting expedition. I hiul no 
gun it would have been more dangerous to me 
than to the t%er if I had. . We left our .shoes at 
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tl,e outskirts of the jiuieU* and erept in with hare 
feet At last ne st-raiuhictl up into a l)aiub<K> 
thicket, partly stripped its thorn-like Iwii^s, 
yhere I souieiiow inaiiaei .1 to crouch behind my 
brother till the deed was done; with no means 
of even administerin;^ n s 1 h»c- heating to the 
unmannerly brute had he, dartal lay his oircnsive 

piiws on iiH* ! ^ 

Thus did tny brother give nu; full freedom, 

both internal and cvtcrnal, in the face of all 
dan<n;rs. No nsugc or custom was a bondage 
for him, ainl so was he able to rid me t>f my 
shrinking «iitbdence. 


In tlu! slate ol being confined within myself, 
of which I have been telling, I wrote a number 
of poems which have been grouped together, 
under the title of the ! knri - Wihhrm'SH, in 
Mohita Hahn's edition ..I* my works. In one of 
the, poems subsequently ptiblishwl in a volume 
called Murnin^ the following lines occur : 

Tlierr k ii v«ibt wiltirriir^w wlumr itAWc^ in Ikuri; . 
Wkinr li*rrni hriiiirlirn ilmiiHr mul tmk darkpew 

llkf’ Ml iittkiti , 

I kmt t«y wity ill tlrjtllifi. 
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From which came t!>e idea of tlie name for thi, 
group of poems. 

Much of wliat I wrote. w!,en tlms my life 
had no commerce with the outside, when I was 
engrossed in the contemplation of mv own heart 
when my imaginings wandenal in many a dis-mise 
amidst causeless emotions and aimless lomdiiffs 
has been left out of that <‘dition ; <,„iv a few of 
the poems originally puhlislusi in the volume 
entitled Jbuvem?!^' Nowgv finding a place there, in 
the grtiiip. 

My brother Jyotirindra and his wile had left 
home travelling on a long journev, and their 
rooms on the thin! story, facing the terraced 
roof, were empty. I tot»k possession of these 
and the terrace, and sjient my <lays in solitude. 
While thus left in communion with myself 
alone, I know not how I slipped out of the 
poetical groove into which I had fallen. Perhaps 
being cut off from those whom I somdit to 
please, and whose taste in poetry moulded the 
form I tried to put my thoughts into, 1 naturally 

gamed freedom from the style tisey had imposed 
on me. 

I began to use a slate for my writing. That 
also helped in my emancipation, 1'he manu- 
script books in which I hail indulged before 



SOKtJS" ’iOl 

■eemcd t<' a a.-rluin hei-ht id' {.cKd'u- 

i;.ht to wi.rk lip to uhi.-h I tiaii i«> fnul my 
,vay by '‘h ollu rs. liut ilif slate 

Uiarly litteil for my m.H.d of ilm moment. 
‘Fear not,” it sceim'ii to sny. '* rite Just 
, hat you ploasi-. one roi, u.ll wipe all away !" 

As I H |nH‘ni tH" \ t.hiis 

felt » pral .i"V "'--ll ui'“ 0.in •■yOusl," 

jaid my Imarl, " what i write is my own ! Imi 
tio one misUike liiis for nn aei'essmn i*t pruU'. 
Halber tiiti*l feel a pride in my former {Ji'odue- 
tioiis, as beine all llie Iritmte I hail to pay tliem. 
But! refuse lo enll the realisutioii oi selt. self* 
sufiieieney. 'rim joy of parents in their tirst- 
born is not. <im- t<* any ju-aie in its iippimninee. 
but beeause it is llieir M‘vy own. If it, happens 
to be an exlraonlinin y ehiUl tliey nmy alsi> jj;lory 
ill tliiit hut I tint ts difliTiiit. 

In the lirst thanl thle of that joy I puid no 
heed to the lammls ‘»f melrtea! fi»rin, aial as the 
stream <ioes not flow* straight i»n hut. winds about 
as it lists, so iii.l my verse. Itefiwc. I would 
have helii this tt» !»«* a erime, but miw I felt no 
compunetiim. Friietlmn first breaks the law and 
then makes laws ’ivhieb brings it under true 
Sdf-rule, 

The «mly listener I hfwl for these erratic poeuw 
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of miiie was Akshay \Mm. \Vl,en he heard 
them for the first time he was as surprised as h 
was pleased, ami with his appr<d)aUon mv mj 
to freedom was %vi{ie»ed. 


The |)oenis of \'ihari C’hakravartf were i» a 
3-beait metre. This triple time produces a 
rouiidcd-olf ^rlobular el!e<-t, unlike the scuiare- 
cut multi])le td 2. It rolls on with ease, it <dides 
as it <lances to tlie tinkling- of its ankhds. *1 w-is 
once very fond of this metre. It felt more like 
riding a bicycle than walking. And to this 
stride I had got accustomed. In the 
Sony's, without thinking of it, I somehow broke 

oil this habit Nor did I come under any other 

particular bomlage. I felt <.*ntir-ely free and 
unconcerned. I had no thoiight or fear of hcin<r 
taken to task. 


The strength I gained by working, freed from 
the trammels of tradition, led me to discover that 
I had been searching in impossible places for that 
which 1 had within myself. Nothing hut want 
of self-confidence had stocxl in the way of my 
coming into my own. 1 fdt like rising from a 
dream of bondage to find myself unshackled. 
I cut extraordinary capers just to make sure I 
was free to move. 

To me this is the most memorable iieriod of 
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poetic career. As piu-ms my 
, ,ua h’lsc been worth much, in fact as such 
they arc crude enoU}.;h. Neit her their metre, nor 
hn<niu<,a‘, nor (tiouoht liad taken liermite sliapc. 
Tlieironly merit is that for the first time I had 
come to write %vhat I really meant, just accord- 
ing to my pleasure. Ev<>n if those eompo.sitions 
have no value, that pleasure certainly had. 

{:$!' An Kaxitif <M Mime 

1 had been proposing; ti> study for the bar when 
father had recalled me home from England. 
Some friends, eoncerned at this cutting short of 
iny career, pn'ssed him to send me oil once again. 
This Ual to my starting on a second voyage 
towards England, this time with a relative as 
luv companion. My fate, however, had so 
stnmgly vetoed my being called to the bar that 
I was not, even to reach England this time, b or 
a certain reason we had to disembark at Madras 
and return home to Ualcutta,- The reason was 
by no means as grave as its outemm^ but as the 
laugh was not against Mt\ I refrain from .setting 
it down here. From Imth my attempted pil- 
grimages to sbrtne 1 bad tlms to 

^ Tlw.f Ckitito* Wmlth* 
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come l«k reimtol. I I,„n-cvc,., that 

tlie »t least, will |„.,k „„ ^ ‘ 

favo„,-aI,le eye li.Mhat Ihave m„I. a,l,led t„ the 

encuml)rutu‘e.s on the Ikr-lihrary prcnu.se.s. 

My fatiier was then in t.lui Mu,s.soorie hills 
1 went to him in fear ami t.remhlintr. j.‘ 

•showed no .si^m of irritation, he ratiun- seemed 
pleased. He must have mh-u in this return of 
mine the blessing of Divine rrovidenei*. 

The evening before I .started m, this voyaire 
1 read a paper at the IVh-divai 
the invitation of the Bethune So<-iety This 
was my first puhlie reading. 'Phe Heverend 
K. M. Banerji was the president. 'J'he subject 
was Music. Leaving asaic instrumental nm.sie 
I tried to make out that to bring tnit better 
what the words sought to express was the chief 
end and aim of vocal music. 'Phe text of ray 
paper was but meagre. I sang and acted songs 
throughout, illustrating my theme. 'Phe only 
reason for the flattering eulogy which tlie lVe.si- 
dent bestowed on me at the end must have Iieen 
the moving effect of my yonng voice, tog<.thcr 
with the earnestness and variety of its ellbrts 
But I .„u,t make the 2 

the opinion I voiced with such cnllmsiasm that 
evening was wroi^. 
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The has its own special 

functions aiui iVaturcs. Ami when it happens 
to be set In 'vords llio hitter must not presume 
L nuieii on tlndr opportunity Juul seek to 
supersede tlu^ n.ehuiy of winch ti.ey are l>ut 
the vehicle, 'riu; soup; heino j^reat in its own 
wraith, why should it wait upon the words? 
Ikither does it l>e.uin wherti mere words fail 
Its power r.i's in tlie n'KOon of the inexpressible; 
it tells us what the worths cannot. 

St) the less a stiUfi; is hunleneti with words 
the better. In the ela^sie style of Hindustan' 
the wortis are t.fn.) aeet)uni, anti leave the melody 
to make its appeal in its t>wn way. Vocal music 
reaches its perfoeliuu wlum the melodic form is 
allowed to th-velop freely. 

sciousness with it. to its trwn wonderful plane. 
In Bethiral. ht»wever. the words have always 
asserletl lhemsclv<‘s so, that our provincial .song 
has faiksl tt. develtip her full mu.sical capabilities, 
and has remained ctintenl as the handmaiden of 
her sister art of poetry. Fr«n» the old Faish- 
miw .stmgs down to those of Nidhu Babu she 
has displavctl her char.ns fr.»m the backgrenmd 
But iw in our country the wife rules her husband 


. A. aim„Kunh.d K. «rr«»y rrttm 
ohtefly friun U.r Druvi.liwt Uylf prcftUtjnt In the SouU*. Tiu 
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tiirougl, acknowIalf.i„f; l,„r .k |,cn<l, 
music, thmiKl, imifascllv i„ aU,:,„la,K,<.‘ ori 
ends by dominatinf^ tlic scniu-. 

I Lave often felt tl.is ivl.il,, _ 

SOURS. A.S I hiimiiicii to myself 
lines : 

I)« not kc.-{* y.ur nwm «. y.nirs.-lf. ,„y i„„. 

But whlsjuT it gently uu*. „„ly t<. „h.. ' 

I foiiml tliat lliewonlsliail iin „„...ms of ri-acliine 
by tlieinsclvc.s the reRioi, i„|„ „.i,iel, l|,ev “ 
borne aivay by the tune. The melody ,,,, 
that the secret, which I was .so iii,|,o;,,,m„t„ (o 
liear, liiul miURleil will, Ihe oreen mystery of 
the forest Rhules, was steeped i„ ,i.e sil™t 

wluteuess of nu’onllRht uiRhis, „„t 

the veil of the illnuiUhle bine I.ehind the horiwi 

—and is the one intimate secret of Uaril, ei.„ 
and Wateis. ' 

In my early boylmod I heard a snatch of a 

songj 

Who tirosHwi you. l„vo, hh n iitroigat r 

^ Uiis one line fwinteU siicli wondtridul pictures 
m my mind that it haunts me stili. r 

sat down to set to words a e.mi|M..s)tion <,r my 

own while full of tilts hit of .SOUR, 

my tune I wrote to its accomiaininicnt i ^ 
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I liiiiiw V'lif. * * iViiiii sill’ :,t.i-;uigt' l.ilui ! 

Ydlll' ih'i'lliii;', i ■ ;ii r<'.. Hie Sr't, 

Had llif t'iiM- ii'it liri'ii then; 1 know not 

nrlial sliupe tlie rest •>!' the jnicm liii-^ht 
taken; hul the nf iht; uu'huiy revealed 

to me the. stranger in all her lovelhuss. It is 

she, "■*“* vniies and |fut‘s, a 

uicsscne(‘r tt» this uerld fnuu the other shore 
of the iK‘(‘;ui of mystery. H is she, of whom 
we now and aoaiu eateh tlie dewy 

Autiunn mortiiii}'s, it> the seenled nights of 
Sjiring, ii> the inmost reeesses of our hairts — 
and sometimes we strain skywards to hear her 
song. 'I’o the tloor of this world - eiiarming 

stranger the me!otl>. as 1 say, wafted me, and 
sott> her wen; tht; rest of the words addressed. 

Lung after this, in a street, in Bolpur, a 
mendieant Bnii was singing as he walked along : 

How iltM". tin- Iinku.iv* r« luol tlit ill iHiii oiii of the ciige ! 

All, oiiilii I t»i»t ‘■•itfti il, i'll riiiK in fi-i’i with my love! 

I found this liinii to l>e sayiitg t!te very same 
thing. 'I’ht; imktiown hird sometimes .surrenders 
itself within the liars of the eage to whisper 
tidings of tin* hondless unknown heywtd. Ihe 
heart would fain hokl it near to itself for ever, 
but cannot. What hut the melody of song can 
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tell iis of the goings and eonnngs of the unknown 

That is why I ain always rehu-tant to publish 
books of the words of songs, for (herein the soul 
must needs be lacking. 


m) Tfw Hhmidv 

When I returned honu; from (,lu‘ outset of 
my second voyage to h'mgland. my brother 
.lyotirmdni and sister-in-law were livin.r ij, 
river-side villa at Chandernagore, and there I 
went to sbiy with them. 

Tlie Canges again I Again those ineffable 
days and nights, langukl with jov. sad %vith 
longing, attuned to the j.lainti\e 'babhlin..- of 
the river along the cool shade, of its ^nmhd 
banks. This Bengal sky full <d' light, this south 

breeze, this How of the river, (Ids right Cl 

laziness, this broad leisiin' stret<*}nng from 
horizon to horizon ami from grem earth to bine 
sky. all these were to me as food and drink to 
the hungry and tiiirsty. I icre it felt indeed like 

home, and m these I reeogniswi the minist rations 
of a Mother. 

1 hat was not so very long ago, and yet time 
has wrought many change.s. Cur little river- 
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side iicHls, <-lusi frill*!: uridfr their surrounding 
Ireeiicry, 'h;ivt‘ Ihvu rephu-ai hy mills which 
m)W, (irog'*n lih<’. f\‘‘r>wht‘re rear their hissing 
heads, belching fnrili hla<-k smoke. In the inid- 
dii'y «dare of umdorii life <‘Aen our hours of 
ffiailui siesta have hern narrowed down to ih<; 
lowest runit. and hsdra heailed unrest has in- 
vaded every depart nnad of life. Maybe this 
isfor Uh' belter, hut I. for one. cannot account 
it wlicHy to tlie good. 

Thcsi* lovely (lavs of mine at the river-side 
passed hy tike so many dedieuied lotus !)h>ssoms 
floating down tin? suered stream. Some rainy 
afternoons I spent in a veritable treiizy, singing 
away old /*m.s7//n/rn songs to my own tunes, 
ammipanying myself on a harmonium. Ou 
other afternoons we would drift along in a boat, 
my brother .lyotirindra aecouipunying my singing 
with his violin. Ami as, begiuuing with the 
Furari,' we wmit on varying tlie mode of oar 
music with the declining day. we saw, on reach- 
ing the //e/mgn,‘ the western sky close the doors 
of Us factory of golden toys, and the moon on 
the cast rise over the tringe tU trees. 

'riicn we would row buck to the landing-steps 

1 Mrtiiy itf !l>r nm<t(iU.«il fliiwii- mmlr* mipjutsrd to ^ 
in keuiitm -^-Uh purtuukr of Uie yew, or lime* of the 

day. Ttt. 


P 
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of the villa and seat ourselves on a <jniit spread 
on the terrace facing the river. By then a 
silvery peace rested on both land and water, 
hardly any boats were about, tlu; fringe of trees 
on the bank was redumi to a d(«ep sliadow, and 
the moonliglitgliinniered over the sinootli rto’wing 
stream. 

'rhe villa we were living in vv.as known as 
“ Moran’s Carden.” A llight. of .stone -flagged 
stej)s led up from the water t«> a long, bmad 
verandah which formed part of (he house. 'I’he 
rooms were not regularly arranged, nor all on 
the same level, and .some had to he reached by 
.short flights of stairs. 'IMie big sitting-room 
overlooking the landing-steps had sbiincd-glass 
windows with colouretl picture.s. 

One of the pictures w’as (»f a swing hanging 
from a brunch halt hidden in dense foliage, and 
in the checkered light and .shade of this bower 
two persons were swinging; ami there wjis 
another of a broati flight of .steps leading into 
some castle -like palace, up and downi which 
men and womeji in festive garb were going and 
coming. When the light fell on the windows, 
these pictures sdiorie wonderfully, .seeming to fill 
the river-side atmosphere with holiday musk. 
Some far-away, long-forgotten revelry seemed 
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to be expr<‘ssin-' in siU-jii wonis of lipiht, 

the love tiirills «»C I lit; swiiifrio^^ couple inuking 
alive with their clfriia! story the %vootllaiuls of 

the river-hank. 

The topniost. room ot the. house was in n 
round tower with windows t»peniu«r to every 
side, 'rhis I useti as m v room for writ iuf' poetry. 
IS'oUiii'jt eouid he st'eii Iroiu llifiiee save the tops 

of the surrountlinjo ti-fes. ami tiie open sky. I 

wax then busy nilh the fhniiN^ Aowinv, iiiul of 
this room 1 wrote : 

ThefV, wlun ia tlic Ito iot of titnitlrsH Sjmcf flaiiils an* liiitl 

tit 

I have built my liMii'.e tV.r tbrr. (> I'm-w ! 

(IPl) Mort Jfiimt I he “ Evening SougE' 

At this time my reputatitm amongst literary 
oritics was tiial of being a poet, ol !»roken cadence 
and lisping utlenmee. Everything about my 
work WHS ihihhcd mi.sty. shadowy. However 
little I might have relished this at the time, the 
charge was not wlndly baseless. My poetry did 
in fact lack the haekhotte of wordly reality. 
How, amiilst tiu- ringtal-in seclusion of my early 
years, was Ho get the necessary material? 

Bui one thing I refuse to iwlmit- Behind 
this charge of vagueness was the sting ot the 
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insinuation of its being a (ielilierate affectation— 
for the sake of effect. The fortunate possessor 
of good eyesiglit is apt to sneer at the youth 
with glasses, as if he wears iiiein for ornament. 
While a reflection on the poor fi'ihnv’s infirmity 
may be permissible, it is too had to charge him 
with pretending not to see. 

The nebula is not an outside creation— it 
merely represents a phase; .and to leave out all 
poetry which has not attaiiu'd de'iniUmess would 
not bring us to tlie truth of literature. If any 
phase of mans nature has f“ound true expression, 
it is worth preserving— it may be taist aside only 
if not expressed truly. There is a pta-iod in 
man’s life when his feelings are tlie pathos of 
the inexpressible, the anguish of vagueness. The 
poetry which attempts its expression cannot he 
called baseless— at worst it may be worthless; 
but it is not necessarily even that Tlie sin is 
not in the tiling expressed, hut in the failure to 
express it 

There is a duality in man. Of the inner 
person, behind the outward current of thoughts, 
feelings and events, but little is known or recked ; 
but for ^1 that, he eannut lie got rid of as a 
factor in life’s progres.s. When the outward life 
fails to harmonise with the inner, the dweller 
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the host was welcoming him witli the customary 
garland of flowers. As I camcMip Bankim Babu 
eagerly took the garland, and placing it round 
my neck, said: “The wreath to him, Rarnesh- 
have you not read his AV<v////g A'ogg.v?” jVnd 
when Mr. Dutt avowed he had not yel, done so 
the manner in which Hankim Hahn expressed his 
opinion of some of them amply rewanJed me. 

The Kveiting gniiual for me a friend 

whose approval, like the rays oi' the sun, stimu- 
lated and guided the shoots of my newly sprung 
elforts. This was Bnhu Priyunath Sen. ,lust 
before this tlie Brokai Jlcart had led liim to 
give up all hopes of me. I won him l»ack with 
these Evening Songa. 'rimse who are .accpiainted 
with him know him as an expert navigator of 
all the seven seas' of literature, whose; highways 
and byways, in almost all languages, Indilm and 
foreign, he is constantly travt*rsing. *^I\) converse 
with him is to gain glimpses of ev<;n the most 
out-of-the-way scenery in the world of ideas. 
This proved of the greatest vahic to me. 

He was able to give his literary opinions with 
the fullest confidence, for he hml not to rely on 
his unaided taste to guide his likes and dislikes. 


» Uc world, m the Indian Imy knows it front Wry talo and folk- 

has mmn seas aiii thirteen rivers,— Tm* 
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„.„K 1 n.u t.'ll. 1 u«-d t.. rnul o 

r varvU.m- I 'vr"l.■, aM.i l-ut. for the lliucly 
r„Trs ol W- .liM-riMOH,.!,- ai.iTormlion d ■< 

lav.' vioUlril as Uu-y have diim-. 

\:Vi) “ SuH^a 

A, 11, a th.'r-sidv 1 also did a Lit of proso 
•i- , oot Oil am drfmil'- suLjw't or but 

M.iril Had I'OVS nitrb buttrrllifs. Wbou 

, ouuis rvdhi.; loured si, ort-livcd 

E; ar,. boro -m .daud «• tbe_ 

ordinarily umiotaa'd. " J^vliim' to collect 
leUurc it u-as porbai-s lb, uK><. ' 

,vbl,'b bad couu- ui».u n,c. Dr d '"“y 

have bcuu ouly auolb.., P 

d-'f»'i.fb 1”;-1 , wrote .Ud 
r-Tt'b.'''">i i«d. it la-iun sutlkieid uuto itsell 

PralmMi (Various 

will, llu- first .ditiou aud did not get 

lease of life ill a •"■eolub 

At this lbu<s 1 tbmk. 1 also began m, 

novel, Httuthahtramr Jlat. 
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After we had stayed for a time by tlie river 
my brother Jyotirijidra took a iiou.se in Calcutta 
on Sudder Street near the Museum. I remained 
with him. While I went on here with the novel 
and the Evoii/iji^ >Shfi^s\ a momenious revolution 
of some kind came about \vithin me. 

One day, late in the afternoon, I was pacing 
the terrace of our Jorasanko bouse. Tlie .dow 
of the sunset combined with tlic wan twiliglit in 
a way wliich seemed to give the ajiproaching 
evening a .specially wonderful att.raetivcness for 
me. BjVcu the walls ol tlie adjoining house 
seemed to grow beautiful. Is thi.s uplifting of 
the cover of triviality from the e^■cryday world, 
I wondered, due to .some magic in the evctiiiuf 
light ? Never ! 

I could see at once that it was the elieet of 
the evening which had come within me; its 
shades had obliterated my .ve//; While the .self 
was rampant during the glare of day, everything 
I perceived was mingled with and hidden by it. 
Now that the self was put into the birnkground, 
I could see the world in its own true aspect. 
And that aspect has nothing of triviality in it, 
it is full of beauty and joy. 

Since this experience I tried the effect of 
deliberately suppressing my sclf'tmd viewing the 
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»„k»l «ill> . 1 

' ,„)„.r 1 Uii'il nl-.!' I" usiiliull til 11 relative 

U.,- .,.,1.. l,. -..s tme r,«ht, ami tlie 

, T“ 1 

burden whU-h follows sueh vision; but, as I 

wilti sum‘ss, 

Thim I turiher insight whicli has 

all iuV hh*‘ 

Tl„. ei.a'.if Wuilili-r .Street, ami tire trees on 
,l,e Free Seliool ttr.mml- »l.|..isite, were vislllle 
from Iiiir Su.liler Street limise. One mornin}? 

, l,,„,„.„e.l to iK- stamtiUK on the veramial. 
looking that way. The snn was just r^.n, 
aireurf. llte leafy to, is of those treea A 1 

t;:tlnuea to «av,e, aU of « eovenng 

scemea to fall away from my eyes, ami I tomi 
the woria Imthisl in a wonderful radiance, with 
of hem.ty and joy swellillK ‘™ ’-"'“y 
■riiis radianee , dereed in a mume.it tliroug . the 
fo ils of sadness and .lc»,.ondency which 

“mimhded over my heart, and flooded .t with 

Tw' veA' day flte ,mcm T/^, rfreeAwia^ 

* "•'■"■f-"' rend. 
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of the Universe. And it came to be so that 
no person or thing in tiie world seeiined to me 
trivial or iin])leasing. A thing that happened 
the next day or the day following seemed 
specially astonishing. 

There was a curious sort of person wlio came 
to me now and then, witfi a habit of asking all 
manner of silly <juestions. One tlay he had 
asked: “Have you, sir, seen Ood with your 
own eyes?” And on my having to admit that 
I had not, he averred that he had. “What 
was it you saw?” I asked. “He seethed and 
throbbed before my eyes ! " was the i-eply. 

It can well be imagined that one would not 
ordinarily relish being dra^vn into abstruse 
discussions with such a person. Moreover, I 
was at the time entirely absorbed in my own 
writing. Nevertheless, as he was a harmless sort 
of fellow, I did not like the idea of hurling his 
susceptibilities and so tolerated him as best I 
could. 

This time, when he came one afternoon, I 
actually felt glad to see him, and welcomed him 
cordially. The mantle of his <»ddity and foolish- 
ness seemed to have slipped off, atwl the person 
I so joyfully hailed was the real man whom I felt 
to be in nowise inferior to myself, and, moreover, 
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losely rclaU-il. VlmVini; no Inwc of imnoyMiee 
lithin me at si-ht of hinu uor any sense of my 
tiiiiebeinK^ wusUra will, him, I was lillca with an 
Lmeuse gladness, and IVU .■«! «d\omc enveloping 
tissue of mdruth whieh hud heen enusing me so 
much neeiiless and unenllcd-for diseoudorl and 

As I would stand on the bakony, the gait, 
tlie features <d' eaeh one of the 

uassers-hy, whoeser they might Ik.% seemed to 
me all estraoniinnrily wonderful iw they 
flowed past. wuv<*s on the sea of the universe. 
From infuney 1 had seen only with my eyes. I 
now began to see with the whole ot my con- 
sciousness. I e.ndtl not lot.k upon the sight of 
two smiling youtlis. mmehahmtly going their 
way. the urm «»f one *m the <.lher s slmulder, as 
a matter of small moment; for through it I 
could see the faihomlesH depths of the eternal 
spring t*f dov. from whieh numberless sprays of 
laughter leap up throughout the world. 

I ha<i never before marktsl the play of huibs 
and lineaments wbieb always accompanies even 
the least of man's actions ; now I was spell- 
bound bv their variety, which I came acro^ on 
all sides: at every moment Yet I saw 
not as being apart by themselves, but as imrts ot 
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that amazingly beautiful greater dance which 
goes on at this very moment throughout the 
world of men, in each oi‘ their homes, in their 
multifarious wants and activities. 

Friend laughs with friend, the mother hnidles 
her child, one cow sidles up to another and licks 
its body, and the immeasurability behind these 
comes direct to my mind with a shock which 
ahno.st savouns of [min. 

When of this ju'riod 1 wrote: 

1 know not liow ofn siukion iny hoart Hunj; <»i».n its <io„re 
And let the c«»wd ol worlds ru.sh in, greeting each other,-— 

it was no poetic exaggeration, llather I had 
not the power to express all I ftdt. 

For some time together I remained in this 
self-forgetful state of hltss. 'riien my hr(»ther 
thought of going to the Darjeeling hills. So 
much the better, thought I. Ou the vast 
Himalayan top.s I .shall be able t<» see more 
deeply into what has been revealed to me in 
Sudder Street; at any rate J sludl sec how the 
Himalayas display themselves to my new' gift of 
vision. 

But the victory was with that little house 
in Sudder Street, When, after ascending the 
mountains, I looked around, I wa.s at once 
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T hjul lost !n\ ii(‘w visitm. My sin mnst 

:r iL..- t'"‘ 

ffloreoftruih tVon. tlu- outsiik*. H».weve. .sk>- 

piercing Hh- kin;; of nnn.nlams h^, hv rmt 

Unotl.ino in hisoift for uu. ; while He wlm 

iahedivtTcan xonehsufr u %‘isiun ut theeUnnuS 

• flit* iilicl lit ft 

uiikerse w lift 

iiiomeiit . 

1 wiuhUt.mI uiHHit aiuungst. the hrs. I snt near 
the falls mu! hathna in thrir wiilcrs. I garni at 
thcirmwieur of Kinchin.inngn llirnugU « cknut- 
less tkv. hut in what hml swinwi to me these 

iwcsl ..f 1 r.un,.l it ,u.t. I lm,l c.m.c 

tokmm it. Ii»l <-..,,1.1 V.' It it“ ^ ' 

« «ln,innK tl„- ll.o ltd lutd «■< 'k-nly 

ctai, U-avini! n..- ■.lannK «t «« 

casket. ll>'t. Idr all Hi.’ ■illrwt.vniess of tts. 

work.,ia..sln|.. IIkt.- was .... la.iifer a..y dm.gcr 

of aiv ..iistaki..g it far ....'■rfy 

Jh .S-'W* '■“...f ‘o ciUl.e.r last 

cchaayi..K ....t will. which I wrote at 

Darjccli.iK'. Tl'i' ayiaitclly iiroved such an 

LtL. allhir that two Weds laid a wager as 

to its rc..l .........h.g. ii'y •“'>y «...s«lat.on ™ 

that, .,s I was .-.lo.dly '■'■■•I-'' “ "'1 

»ig.,.» t.. the... when U.cy came U. me o a 

solution. ..either ..f Uie.u liad to lose any u.o..cy 
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over it Alas! the days when I wrote exces 
sively plain poems about The Lotus and A 
Lake had gone forever. 

But does one write poetry to explain anv 
matter! Wliat is felt ivilliin the heart trie,! tl 
hnd outside shape as a poem. So wlu;n, after 
listening to a i)oem, any one says he has not 
understood, I feel nonplusst.l. ' If .some one 
smells a flower and .says he does not understand 

thertplytohimis:tl...rci»„,,tlm,,.t„','^^: 

Stand, it is only a .scent I f i,e persists, saying : 
tfmt I know, but what does it all mean ? Then* 
one has either to change the sub.jeet or make it 
more abstnjse by .sjiytng tluit the scent is the 
shape which the universal joy takes in the 
flower. 

That words have meanings is Just the difli- 
cnltj. That is why tlic poet ha's to turn and 
twist ^ them in metre and verse, .so that the 
meaning may be held somewhat in check, and 
the feeling allowe<l a chance to cxpre.ss itself. 

This utterance of feeling is not the statement 
of a, fundamental truth, or a scientific fattt, or a 
useful moral precept. Like a tear or a smile it 
is but a picture of what is taking place within. 
If Science or Philosophy may gain anything 
trdm It they are welcome, hut that is not the 







, its iH-in-. 11- 'vi>iU‘ crossing a ferry 
...trh *1 tHh vuu art* a lucky uutn, l)ut_ 
j,o„ cm c. * tVrrv-lH«it a fishing-bout, 



, . 1 0 .UI assure- ,„v nse.lcrs ll.al. .1 was .U'l 

Uai-u... lu ..r-l'""'"' ■' rUUHc. ..r i.,sKl«..ls y 

or m.’ lrswi."«. '''I'- "' 

„tto was H al ' ’ yj- , „u,„ I 

my heart, u.ui, unable to tuu »‘n> 

had calUbtbt t ting i f,„,nt in the depths 

When fVtun the ongiunl f<nu t 
nf the I ' ni verse st reams » .f melody are sen , 

l l • r .-rh.. is ri-lk-rU-.l into nur heart 

abroad, thtn ttu , , 1 the other 

Ihe lin-es nnr “ „ , 

teiuleous UiiliKs ato'l'U 

„westo.l. iWs Keln. w u^i wc 1- e- ^ ^ 

things themselves timi I 

for tw ^ 

deiKii to Klan<-e n y ^ , ji„„. 

tiling wUirh ela.nis our win 

vmc«i inilff 
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universal aspect of joy. When of a sudden 
from some imicmmst tlt'pih of my hcinjr, a ray 
of light found its way out, it, spread over and 
ilUuuinatetl l(»r me tiie wliok; universe, which 
then no longer appeared lik(^ (leaps of things and 
happenings, hut was ciiselosed to uiy sight as 
one whole. Tins experieiuai s(‘enied to Idl me 
of the stream of uudody issuing from the very 
heart of the universe and spn-ading over space 
and time, re-ec!ming then<>e as waves of joy 
which flow right hack to the s<mrc(v 

When the artist sends his song forth from the 
depths of a full lieart tliat is jov iialeed. And 
the joy is redonliled when tliis same song is 
wafted hack to him as hear<‘r. If, wljcn the 
cication of the Arch“l*oet is thus rtdnrning hack 
to him in a flootl of jivy, we all«nv it to flow over 
our conscioiLsness, we at once, immeti lately, 
become aware, m an inexpressible manner, of 
the end to winch this fhaat is streaming. And 
as we become aware our love goes forth ; and 
our .wives are moved from their mom-ings and 
would fain float down the stream of joy to its 
infinite goal This is the meaning of the longing 
which stirs within us at the sight of Beauty, 

The stream whicli comes from the Infinite 
and flows toward the finite—tlmt is the True, 
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tlieCJotiii ; it is subject to laAvs, deliiiiio hi form. 
Its echo nhii’h rotunis towards tht* Iniinile is 
Ikauiv and .b*\. which arc ditlieult to touch or 
oTiisp. and so niak<‘ us Imsidc ourselves. 'I'liis 
is what I tried to say by way of a parable or a 
soil"' iu ’*'*‘'‘* 

is not to 1 h‘ wondered at. for neither w'us the 
allcmpt, then clear unto itself. 

lad me set down here jiart of wdiul I wrote 
in a letter, at a more advanced a^e, about the 

“'I'll, .O' i-' ii'iiic ill the W Drill, all are in iiiy heart ■” — 
is a state of Htiial l« lDU;;i!i!; t«» a |inr(leiilar apte. When 
llu* hear! is tir-a uvvakeueil it jails ftirili its anus niul 
iiiiitlii j*'ra''.|i ill*' wIidId HDi'Id. like the teelhiiij^ intani, 
whii'h think'. e\ii'\ t hiiiD meant I'nr its iiimiUi. (iradnally 
it mines to umier laiul wlial it really wants ami what, it 
(kies mil. 'tlieii do its neimlmis einanations shrink upon 
llieiiiseKe*.. e.et heated, and heat in their turn. 

'I’ll he.'in tiv Witniinu tliewhnii- world is to gel notiiing.^ 
When liesii'e is I'DiH'i'iil lated. "ith tlie whole stieiigth ot 
mie\ being upon any one objeei whatsoever it niight ht*, 
Hull doe.' the eate'wHV lo the liitiiiiity hecmiie visdile. 
Till* Morning isongs were the til’s! throwing ioiUi oi niy 
inner .self ntd wards, and eouseijueiiUy they lack any signs 
of sufh eoiireidral ion. 

This all pervatling; j<iy of a outflow, 

however, has the cfleet of leadhtg u.s to au 

actiuaitilauee with the ptirlioulur. 1 he lake iu its 

Q 
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fulness seeks an outlet as a river. In this sense 
the permanent later love is narrower than first 
love. It is more definite in the direetion of its 
activities, desires to realise the whole in each of 
its parts, and is thus ini|H>lled on towards the 
infinite. What it finally reaches is no loiio-er 
the former indefinite extension of the heart’s 
own inner joy, but a mergin^r in the infinite 
reality which was outside itself, and thereby the 
attainment of the complete truth of its own 
longings. 

In Mohita Babu’s edition these Mornmg 
SoJigs have been placed in the group of poems 
entitled NMhw/iau ('rhe Emergence). For in 
these was to be found the first news of niy 
coming out of the Heart in/derm into the 
open world. Thereafter did this pilgrim heart 
make its acquaintance with that world, bit by 
bit, part by part, in many a mood ami maimer. 
And at the end, after gliding past all the 
numerous landing-.steps of ever-changing im- 
permanence, it will reach the infinite, — not the 
vagueness of indeterminate possibility, but the 
consummation of perfect fulnes.s of Truth. 

irom my earliest years I enjoyed a .simple 
and intimate communion with Nature. Each 
one of the cocoa-nut trees in our garden had for 
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me a (list, hid persmudHy. When, on coming 
lionie from tlu; Xormal School, 1 saw behind the 
sky-liiu; ofour roof- terrace Ijlno-grey, water-laden 
clouds thickly hunloal up, the inunense depth of 
gladness which tilhai me, all in a moment, I can 
recall clearly even now. On opening my eyes 
every morning, tlu' blithely awakening world 
used to call me to join it like a playmate; the 
perforvkl noonday sky, iluring the long silent 
watches of the siesta Imur.s, would spirit me 
away from the workaday world into the re- 
ces.ses of its lua-niii cell ; anti the darkness of 
night wmidd open the door to its phantom paths, 
and take me over all the seven seas and thirteen 
rivers, past all possibilities and impossibilities, 
right into its wonderland, 

Then one day, whtm. with the dawn of youth, 
my hungry heart, hegan to ery out for its susten- 
ance, a harrier was set up lictween this play of 
inside anti outsitic. Anti my wduile being eddied 
round and round my troubled heart, creating a 
vortex within itself, in the whirls of which its 
conscitnisness was etmftned. 

This h>ss t>f the harmony tetween inside and 
outside, tine it> the overriding claims of the 
heart in its hunger, anti consetjuent restriction 
of the privilege of communion which had been 
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mine, WHS mourned l)y me in (he l^h'CHin^r Songs. 
In the Morning .Songs I eelehniLcd the suchlen 
opening of a gate in the harrier, hy ^vhat shook 
I know not, through which I regained the lost 
one, not only as 1 knew it before, hut more 
deeply, more fully, by force of the intervening 
separation. 

Thus did the First Book of my life conje 
an end with these diaptcrs of union, separation 
and reunion. Or, mther. it .is not true to say it 
has come to an end. The sanu? suhjecg, has still 

to be continued through more elaborate solutions 
of worse complexities, to a grt-uter eonelusioiu 
Each one comes here to finish hut one hook of 
life, which, during the progress of its various 
parts, grows spiral- wise on an ever-increasing 
radius. So, while each segment may appear 
different from the otliers at a ctirsory glance, 
they all really lead back to the self-same starting 
centre. 

ihe prose writings of the JSvrning .Songs 
period were published, as I iiave said, under 
the name of Fivid/m Prubundfm. I'hose others 
which correspond to the time of my writing the 
Mofrning .Songs came out under the title of 
Abchmm (Discussions). The diflerencc between 
the characteristics of these two would he a good 
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index <d’ tlie iiuiurr nf Hit- fhiuij^e Ihai had in 
the nu'ant iiut' inkcu (ilaet; wiihiiJ me. 


liitjviulntfutl ^(Unt 

J( was aluMit this timi* Umt my brother 
JytdiriiKlra had t!io id«-a ol' founding a Literary 
Aea<k‘ia\ i»> britiging together all the men of 
letters ot’ ta‘|mte, 'To eompiU* authoritative 
tcehnieal teinis Otr tlie Bengali language and in 
otlier ways to assist in its growth was to be its 
objeet tlu-reifi dinViing hut little from the lines 
on whieh the modern Stihitija l*an>ihnf (Academy 
of LitJtatnrei, luis taken shH{>e. 

Dr. Bujendrultal Mitra took up the idea of 
this Aentlemy with enthusiasm, and he was 
eventually its president lor the short tune it 
lasted, W’heu I went to invite Pandit Vidya- 
•siigar to jifm it. he gave a hearing to my explana- 
tion of its ohjeets ami the munes of the proposed 
mcinkirs. then sak! : “ My advice to you is to 
leave us iuit -you will never accomplish any- 
thing with big^wigs; they cun never l>e got to 
agree with «»nc anoilter.*' With which he re- 
fused to come in. Bankim Pabu became a 
nieinh(‘r. btil I camuit say tliat he took much 
interest in the Wi»rk. 
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To be plain, so long as this academy lived 
Rajendrahal Mitra did everytliing single-handed. 
He began with Geographical terms. The draft 
list was made out by Dr. Hajendrahal himself, 
and was printed and circulated for the sugges- 
tions of the members. We had also an idi of 
transliterating in Kengali the name of each 
foreign country as pronounced by itself. 

Pandit Vidyasagar’s prophecy was fulfilled. 
It did not prove possible to get the big-wigs 
to do anytliing. And the academy withered 
away shortly after sprouting. But Rajendrahal 
Mitra was an all-round expert, and was an 
academy in himself. My labours in this cause 
were more than repaid by the privilege of his 
acquaintance. I have met many Bengali men 
of letters in my time, but none who left; the 
impression of such brilliance. 

I used to go and see him in the office of the 
Court of Wards in Maniktala. I would go in 
the mornings and always find him bu.sy with 
his studies, and, with the inconsiderateness of 
youth, I felt no hesitation in disturbing him. 
But I have never seen him the lea.st bit put 
out on that account As soon as he saw me 
he would put aside his work and begin to talk 
to me. It is a matter of common knowledge 
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that he wsis souiewhuL hard of hearing, so he 
hardly ever gave, me oeeasiou to put him any 
question. He would tak(‘ up some broad subject 
and talk away upon it, uiul it was the attraction 
of these discourses which drew me there. Con- 
verse with no other perstm ever gave me such 
a wealth of suggestive ideas on so many different 
subjects. 1 would listc.n enraptured. 

it think ht: was a member of tire Text-book 
(^oiiimittce, and every book he received for 
approval he read through luid annotated in 
pencil. On some <H'casions he would .select one 
of these btmks for the text of discourses on the 
construetion of the Ikmgnli language in par- 
ticular or I’hihdtJgy in general, which were of 
the greatest heneftt to me. 'fhere were few 
subjects which he had not studied, and anything 
he hiul sttuUed he c<ndd dearly expound. 

If we had not relied on the other members 
of the Acnulemy we had tried to found, but left 
everything to Hr, Iiaje.ndral4al, the present Aft/n/t/n 
Pamkat w«mhl have il(Htbtles,s found the matters 
it is iu»w otTupital with left in a much more 
advanced state by that one man alone. 

Dr. Majendrnlml Mitra was not only a pro- 
found schtdar, hut he had likewise a striking 
personality, which slioiie through his features. 
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Full of fire as he was in his public life, he could 
also unbend graciously so as to talk on tlie most 
difficult subjects to a stripling like myself with- 
out any trace of a patronising tone. I even 
took advantage of lus eondes(*ension to the 
extent of getting a contributioii, ramn's Doo- 
from liiin for the Bharabi. There were othm- 
great contemporaries of liis with wliom I would 
not have ventured to take such liberties, nor 
would I have met with the like response if 
I liad. 

And yet when he was on the war-path his 
opponents on the Municipal Corfjoration or the 
Senate of the University were mortally afraid 
of him. In those days Kristo Das Fal was the 
tactful politician, and Hajcndrahal ftlitra the 
valiant figliter. 

For the purposes of the Asiatic Society’s 
publications and researches, he had to employ a 
number of Sanscrit Pandits to do the mechanical 
work for him. I remember how this gave certain 
envious and mean-minded detractors the oppor- 
tunity of .saying that everything was really done 
by these Pandits, while ilajendrahal fraudulently 
appropriated all the credit Even to-day we 
very often find the tools arrogating to themselves 
he hons share of the achievement, imagining 
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tlie widdrr \o In* a iiu-re fijrureheiuL 

If the iHior jHru h;nl a niiiul it would us certainly 
liave hcinoaiu'd ihr unt’airuess of its getting all 
the slain aiui Hh* uriler all llu; glory 1 

It is curious Uiat this extraordinary man 
shoultl have got no recognition tVoni his country- 
men even after his death. One of the reasons 
tnav he that llu- national mourning for Vidya- 
sagar, whose tieath tdthnved shortly after, left 
no room for a rei'ognition of the other liereave- 
ment. Another reason nuiy he that his main 
contrilailioiis being outsid(‘ the pale of Bengali 
literature, he Itad been unable to reach the heart 
of the peot»le, 

Kfirtvar 

Our Sudder Street party next transferred 
itself to Karwar on the west sca>eojtst Karwar 
is the heathpiarters of the Kanara district in the 
southern portion of the Bomlaiy Presidency. 
It is the tract of the Malaya Hills of Sanscrit 
literat ure, wlu’re gr««w the enrdamum creeper and 
the sandal frtt*. My second brother was then 
Judge there. 

The little harhoiir. ringed round with hills, 
is sechuhal that it. has nothing of the aspect 
of a pi>rt about it Its crescent-shaped beach 
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throws out its arms to the shoreless open sea 
like the very image of an eager strivimr to 
embrace the infinite. The edge of the broad 
sandy beach is fringed with a forest of casuarinas, 
broken at one end by the KalamuU river, whidi 
here flows into the sea after passing through a 
'gorge flanked by rows of hills on citlier side. 

I remember how, one nuxmlit evening* we 
went up this river in a little boat. \VT' sto})ped 
at one of Shivaji’s old hill-forts, and, stepping 
ashore, found our way into the <‘.lean-swept little 
yard of a peasants home. We sat on a spot 
where the moonbeams fell glancing off the toi) 
of' the outer enclosure, and there <line<l ofl* the 
eatables we had brought with us. On our way 
back we let the boat glide dowji the river. The 
mght brooded over the motionle.ss hills and 
forests, and on the silent flowing .stream of this 
little Kahnadi, throwing over all its moonlight 
spell. It took us a gotal long time to rejich the 
mouth of the river, so, instead of returning by 
sea, we got off the boat there mul walke<l back 
home over the sands of the beach. It was then 
far mto the night, the sea was %vithout a ripple, 
even the ever-troubled murmur of the casuarinas 
was at rest The shadow of the fringe of trees 
along the vast expanse of sand hung motionless 
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aloti*'' its Intnlcr. alui ihf r!n|^ of blue-grey hills 
.mnijui the liori/.oii slfpl calmly beneath the sky. 

Tiii-ough the (icc|i silence of this illhnitable 
whiteness we few huiiiaii creatures walked along 
with our shadows, witliout a word. When we 
reached liouir mv sh ep had lt)st itself in some- 

still deeper. The poem which I then • 
wrote is im strieahly nfmgled with that night 
on Uk- dist.'iiit seashore. I do not know lunv 
it will appeal to the reader ajHirt from the 
jiicniories with whieh it is entwined. This 
(louhl h'd to its heing left out of Mohita Babu’s 
eilitiou of my wtu ks. 1 trust that a place given 
to it among uiy reminiscences may not be deemed 
imiilting. 

Lot lac siut dew II. liisiii^ iiiysi’lt iu the tlcptlis ot 

lit till- IvH'th li uv.' 1 h i- hold of me', h'i her free me from her 

Keep your watch Ir.im af.ir, U Ktnr-i, drunk though you be 

u i! h iiituniligln , 

,,ini 1. 1 tlie iior./.oH hold its wings still around me. 
l.et there hi' no song, no word, no wiund, no toueh ; nor sleep, 

iti»r iiw'itlit'iiiiig* 

Inst inilv thr like « nw^Kisi of «e8te*j ovc'J* tke. 

bkv Mid ui\‘ Iruig. , 

Thr lit i»ir likr ii Mp with iU countless pilgrims, 

viiiitHliiitg ill thr liif'iiwiiy hlim tin! skjj 

its wnlors song IwetHning faititer and fainter in the air, 
While 1 sink in the Is.soin of the endless night, fading away 

(Voiii niysetf, dwindling into a i«»int 
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It is necessaiy to remark iun-e tiiat merely 
because something lias been writUm when feel- 
ings are brimming over, it is „<>t therefore 
necessarily good. Sueli is rather a time when 
the utterance is thick with emotion. .fu,st as 
it does not do to have the writer entirely re- 
moved from the feeling to which he is givimr 
expre.ssion, so also it <loes not (induce to the 
truest poetry to have him too close to it 
xMemory is the brush which can best lay on 
the true poetic colour. Nearness lias too much 
of the compelling about it, and the imagination 
IS not suHiciently free unless it can get away 
from Its influence. Not only in poetry, but 
m all art, the mind of the artist must attain 
a certain degree of aloofness~thc rmitor witliin 
man must be allowed the sole <'onlrol. If the 
subject matter gets the better of the creation, 
the result is a mere replica of the event, not a 
reflection of it through the artistes mind. 


(87) ** Nature's limtitge** 

Here in Karwar I wrote llie Prakrit ir Prath- 
hod/ia (Natures Revenge), a liramatic poem, 'riie 
hero was a Sanyasi (hermit) who had been striv- 
ing to gain a victory over Nature by cutting 
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awJiv lii<‘ “t ‘*1^ <Jfsires aiul affections and 

thus to arrive al u true and profound knowledge 
of self. A little girl, however, brought him 
back from his eommunion with the iniinite to 
the worhl and inli» the bondage of human aifec- 
tioii. thi so (•(tilling hack the Nani/tm realised 
that the great is to be found in the small, the 
infinite within the bounds of form, and the 
eternal freedom of the sou! in love. It is only 
in the light of hne that all limits are merged in 
the limitless. 

'file sen beaeli of Karwar is certainly a fit 
place in which to realise that the beauty of 
Nature is not a mirage of the imagination, but 
reficets the joy of the Infmile and thus draws 
us to loseoursehes in it. Where the universe 
is expressing itsi'll in the miigie. ol its laws it 
may not he strange it we miss its infinitude, 
hut" where the heart gets into immediate touch 
with immensity in the beauty of the meanest 
of things, is any room left for argument? 

K at lire t(»ok the Sunijtm to the presence of 
the Infinite, enthroned on the finite, by the 
pathway of the heart In the Nature'H lUvenge 
there were shown on the one side the wayfarers 
and the viUagers, content with their home-made 
triviality and unconscious of anytliing beyond ; 
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and on the other tlie Samfcm busy casting away 
his all, and himself; into the sclf-cvohed tnhnite 
of his imagination. When love hridgid tl,e crnif 
between the two, and the hermit and the Imuse- 
holder met, tlie seeming triviality of the finite 

and the seeming emptiness of the infinite alike 

disappeared* 

This was to put in a slightly different form 
the story of my own exjicricnce, of the entranc- 
ing ray of light which fonnd its way into tl.o 
depths of the eave into whU-h I l.ll 
awy from all touch u-itl. the outer rvorld, „,d 
^e me more fully „„e with Nature agam. 
Ilus Nature's llevaif^v may he looked uuou a! 
an mtaaluctiou to tire whole „f ...y 'future 
literary work; or, rather this- has beeu the 
subject on which all my writiufts Have dwolt- 
the joy of attaiuiug the (ufiuite witiuu the finite 
On our way back from Karwar 1 wrote some 
songs for the Nature's liamge on 1„„<I .ship. 

J he tot one filled me with a great gladness as 
I sang and wrote it sitting on tlie deck : 

Mother, leave your darling boy to uu, 

And te u. Mw hl„ to M rtrw wr . 

rdlo, s™..., .no, . prsTod. pf.„ ta 
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The sun lias risiai, ihr huils hjive opened, the 
cowherd lioys art* goiiin; to the pasture; and 
they wtmhl ii"t have the suidip;;ht, the llowers, 
mid their play in the grazin'^ ^rounds enijity. 
They want their (Krishna) to be with 

them there, in the iui»lsi td‘ all these. They 
want to see the Iniiniie in all its carefully 
adoriu'd loveliness; they have turned out so 
earlv he(‘ause they want to join in its gladsonie 
play, in the midst id* flu'se woods and liclds and 
hills and dales -rod to admire from a distance, 
nor in the mujesty of power. Their eiiuipinent 
is of the slijihiest. A simple yellow garment 
and a garhuul of wild llowers are all the orna- 
ments they retpiin-. h’or wliere Joy reigns on 
every sule. to hunt ti>r it arduously, or amidst 
pomp aud eireumslanees. is to lose it. 

Shortly after my return from Karwar, I was 
married. I was then twenty-two years of age. 

(;tH) “ /Ve/Mwv 

(Unhl a a tin (Pietures and Songs) was the 

to tlir ftitf* Wttii lirrvatJiii ittoHii iillnwliig was» 

to jnlt) llir iillsrr pDwiiml imy» iit flip 

It grriit itoiil *)f |irwwii*ipfi Wfort* they w^iikl allowed to toko charge 
of litm. Ttiih if. |wrl of the nmhmtm of the diM aspect of 

Kriiiiitii'i |iky with Hie wwrlfL '“Tn. 
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title of a book of poems, most of wliicli were 
written at this time. 

We were then living in a house with a 
garden in Lower Circular Hoad. Adjoining- it 
on the south was a large liuxfiJ I vvcndd 
often sit near a window and watch the si-hts 
of this populous little seUleinent. 1 loved to 
see them at their work aial play and rest, and 
in tlieii multitarious goings and comings. Xo 
me it was sill like a living story, 

A feculty of many-sig!)lc<lness possessed me 
at this time. Each little separate picture 1 
ringed round with the light of my imsigination 
and the joy of my heart; every one of them, 
moreover, being vsiriousJy coloured by a pathos 
of its own. The pleasure of thus sepsirsitely 
marking ofl each picture was much the same as 
that of painting it, both being the outcome of 
the desire to see with the mind whsit the eye 
sees, and with the eye what tl.e mind imagines. 

Had I been a painter with the brush 1 should 
doubtless have tried to keep a permanent record 
of the visions and creations of that period when 


A HusU is an wtm thickly pm-kcci wUh UuU.l.y lll.-.i 1,„|«, wi,,, 
^m,w^ hw«y« running through. «, a cunuccting it will, thc mil. 
street these are inlmbited by domestic scrvniits. tl,„ j„,„r,.r chws 
of arti«m and Urn Uke. Such wtUements were forrucri; lucml 
ttroughout Uw town even in the best kK-aliUcs, hut m; now gwulmUly 
disappearing from the latter, —Ta, jiTOUHuay 
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my nmd wus so :ih‘rtly resptnisive. But. tliut 
iii.strtum'ut was not availnhli* to me. Wiiat I 
had was only words anti rhythms, umi even 
with these I liatl not yet learnt to tlraw hrm 
strekcK. and the eoloiirs went beyond their 
margins. Still, like ytumg folk with their 
first paint hoK, I spent tlie livelong day 
piiiiiting away with the many-etdoured fancies 
of my mnv born }outh. If these pictures are 
mnv viewed in tin* light of that twenty-second 
year of my life, some feultires may he discerned 
even through their ciutie drawing and blurred 
colouring. 

I have said iluil the first lK»ok of my literary 
life came to an end with the Morning Songs. 
The same siihject was then continued under a 
different rendering. Many a page at the outset 
of this Book. ! am sure, is of no value. In the 
process of making a new liegiiining mucli in the 
way (»f superfbiotis preliminary has to be gone 
thmugb. Had these laxai leaves of trees they 
would have duly tlrojvpetl off. Unfortunately, 
leaves of b»»oks ctmtimie tt» stick fast even when 
they are m» longer wantetl The feature of 
thest! poems wjo. the closeness of attention 
devoted t;ven ti» trifling things. Mciurcs and 

Songs seiated every opjmrtuiiity of giving value to 

li 
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these by colouring them with feelings straight 
from the heart. 

Or, rather, that was not it. When the string 
of the mind is properly attuned to the universe 
then at each point tlie universal song can awaken 
its sympathetic vibrations. It was because of 
this music romsed within that nothing thtni felt 
trivial to the writer. Whatever my eyes fell 
upon found a response within me. I dke children 
who can play with sand or stoiu's or shells or 
whatever they can get (for the spirit of play is 
within them), so also we, when iilled with the 
song of youth, become aware that the harp of 
the universe has its variously tuned strings 
everywhere .stretched, and the nearest may 
serve as well as any other for our accompani- 
ment, there is no need to seek afar. 


(89) An Int&rvenmg Piriod 

Between the IHciures and and the 

Sharps and Flats a child’s magazine called the 
Bahka sprung up and ended its brief days like 
an annual plant. My second sister-in-law felt' 
the want of an illustrated magazine for children. 
Her idea was that the young people of the 
femEy would contribute to it, but as she felt 
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that thill \vi>u!d iml, lie enoujfh, she took 

up the etlit4)rslii}) herseU* uml aske<l me to help 
with (Hint rihut'u»iis. After one or two muul>cr.s 
of the Hnltikd l>;u! come out I hap})€ned to go 
on n visit to Hajuanwin Bitbu at Deoghur. 
On t!u? iH'turn Journey tlie train was crowded, 
and as there was an unshaded light just over the 
only Innih I eouUl get, 1 could not sleep. I 
thought 1 might ns well take tliis opportunity 
of thinking out, a story for the Uniuka. In 
spite of my elforis to get hold of tfic story it 
eluded me. hut slet'p eaiuc lt» the rescue instead. 
I saw in a dream the shme steps of a temple 
staincti with the hlosni of vietimsof the sacrifice, 
~-a little girl stamling there with her father, 
asking him in piteous accents: “Father, what 
is this, why all this HUmhI ? ” and the father, 
inwanily nmved. trying with a show of grulfness 
to {juit't her {{uesfitming. As I awoke I felt I 
had got my st<*ry. 1 have many more such 
(Irtjam-givcii stories and other writings as well. 
This drf*um episode I worked into the annals of 
King (Johinda Jtlanikya of Tipperah and made 
out of it a little .stTial story, BaJarsM, for the 
Hu It t hi. 

Those were days t>f utter freedom from care. 
Nothing in particular seemed to be anxious to 
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express itself througli my life or \vritini>-s. I 
had not yet joined the throng of travellers on 
the path of Life, but was a mere spectator from 
my roadside window. Many a person hied by 
on many an errand as I gazed on, and every 
now and tlien Spring or Autumn or tlic Rains 
would enter unasked and stay with me for a 
while. 

But I had not only to do wit h the seasojis. 
'fhere were men of all kinds of curious types 
who, Hoaling about like boats adrift from their 
anchorage, occasionally invaded my lilLle room. 
Some of them souglit to further t heir own ends, 
at the cost of my inexperience, with many an 
extraordinary device. But they need not have 
taken any extraordinary pains to get tlie better 
of me. I was then entirely unsophisticated, my 
own wants were few, and 1 was not at all clever 
in distinguishing between gi»od ami bad faith. 

I have often gone on imagining that I was 
assisting with their school fees students to 
whom fees were as superiluous as their unread 
books. 

Once a long-haired youth brougiit me a letter 
from an imaginary sister in whicli she askeci me 
to take under my protection this Iwother of hers 
who was suffering from tlie tyranny of a step- 
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mother as ima^inarv as herself. The brother 
was »i»t- imaginary, that was evident enough. 
Bui his sisior’s IcHcr was as uimcecssary for me 
as expert, marksmanship ttr bring dtnvn a bird 
whieh eaiuiot tly. 

Anotlter yimiig fellow came and informed me 
that he v\ns studying h»r the ilA., but could 
not g(» up fur Isis examination as he was afliicted 
willi some brain tiamhUx I felt eoneerned, but 
bciiig far from proticient in medical science, or 
in any <tthcr srienc<‘, I was at a loss what advice 
to give him. Hut he went on to explain that 
he liiul .seen in a dream that my wife had been 
his mother in a former birtli, and that if he 
could but dririk stune water which bad touched 
her feet be w.nihl get cured. “ Perhaps you 
don't believe in such things," he concluded with 
a. smile. My belief, I saitl, did not matter, but 
if he thought he could get cured, he was 
weUanne, ivith winch I pnamretl him a phial of 
water which •was supposed to have touched my 
wife’s feet. He felt immensely better, he said. 
In the nainrnl course of evolution from water 
he came l»> sttUd f«H»d. Then he took up his 
quarters in a corner of my room and began to 
hold smoking j«irties with his friends, till I had 
to take refuge in flight from 1d»e smoke-laden 
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air. He gradually proved l)eyoiul doubt that 
his brain might have been diseased, but it 
certainly was not weak. 

After this experience it took no end of proof 
before I could bring myself to put, my trust in 
children of previous birtlis. My reputation must 
have spread, for I next receivwl a letter from a 
daughter. Here, iiowovcr, I gently but firmly 
drew the line. 

All this time my friondshij> with Habu 
Srish Chandra Magundar ripened apace. Every 
evening he and Prija Ikbu would come to this 
little room of miiu! and we would discuss 
literature and music far into the night. Some- 
times a wliole day would be spent in the same 
way. The fact is my m-ff had not yet been ^ 
moulded and nourishal into a .strong and <Iefinite 
personality, and so my life drifted along as light 
and easy as an autumn cloud. 


(40) Muakim C/umdra 

This was the time when my actpiaiiitance 
with Bankim Babu began. My first sight of 
him was a matter of long before, 'I'he oUl 
students of Calcutta University had then started 
an annual reunion, of which Babu Chandranath 
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Basil was the spirit, Perhaps he enter- 

taine‘1 a hojie that at some future thiie 1 might 
acquire iht^ right to be one of them; anyhow 
I was ask<<l to read a poem on the occasion. 
Chandranath Balm was tluai quite a young man. 
I renunulR'r li<‘ iiutl translated some martial 
German poem inttt English which he proposed 
to rceiU*. himself on the tlay, and came to 
rehearse it. to us full of {•nthusiasm. That a 
warrior poet’s ode to his htdoved swtml should 
at one time have been bis favtjurite poem will 
convinet; the reader that even Chandranath 
Balm was onee young ; and, moreover, that those 
times were indeed peeuhar. 

While wandering about in the crush at the 
Student’s reunion, I suddenly came across a 
figure which at oiuh; struck me as distinguished 
heyonti that of all the others and who could not 
have possibly Imen lost in any crowd. The 
features of that tall fair personage shone with 
sucih a striking radianec that I could not contain 
my curi<*sity ‘about 1dm— he was the only one 
tliere wlntsti name I felt concerned to know that 
day. Wlien I learnt he was Bankim Babu I 
marvellcil all the more, it seemed to me such 
a woinlerful coincidence that his appearance 
should l>e as distinguished as his writings. His 
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sharp aquiline nose, his cotuprc.ssed lips and 
his keen glance all betokened innnense power. 
With his arms folded across his breast he 
seemed to walk as one apart, towering above 
the ordinary throng-this is what struck me- 
most about liim. Not only that he looked an 
intellectual giant, but he had on his forehead 
the mark of a true prince among men. 

One little incident which occurred at this 
gathering remains indelibly impressed on niv 
mind. In one of the rooms a Pandit was 
reciting some Sanscrit verses of his own com- 
posh;ioii and explaining them in Ilengali to the 
audience. One of the allusions was not exactly 
coarse, but somewhat vulgar. As the Pandit 
was proceeding to expound this Bankim Babu' 
covering his face with his hands, hnrrieil out 
of the room. I was near the door aiul can 

After tliat I often longed to !ice hiiu, but 
could not get an opportunity. At last one day 
when he ™ Deputy Magistrate of Ua.vrah! 

led my best to make conversation. But I 

home, as rf I l«l «,ted like a raw ,u,d bumptious 
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youili in thus lhruNtin<>: niyself upon him un- 
asked and uninlisaimaai. 

Shortly af‘t<‘r, ns I added to my years, I 
attained a [»lae<- ns tht; youni^e.st of the literary 
men of tin* time; hut what was to he my 
position in oiah-r of merit was not even then 
settleti, I'he tittle reputation I had aeepured 
was mived with jdeuty of douht and not a little 
of coiHleset'nsion. It was then the fashion in 
Bengal to assign eaeii man of letters a ]5lace in 
ctomparison with a supposeii eompecrin the West 
Tims one was tin* Byron of HetJgal, another the 
Emerson and .s(> forth. I began to he styled by 
some tlie Bengal Kludley. This \vas insulting to 
Shelley arid only likely to get me laughal at 
yjy rtTogniseii e«»g!u>men was the Lisping 
Poet My attainments were few, my knowledge 
of life meagre, and hotii in my poetry and my 
prose the .sentiment exceeded the .sul)stance. 
So that there: was nothing there on which 
any one could have haseti his praise with any 
degree «>f tamfulence. My dre^ and behaviour 
were of the same anomalous description. I 
w<jre iny hair long and indulged probably in an 
ultra jHiet teal relinement of manner. In a word, 

I was ctecentrie and could not fit myself into 
eveiyday life like the ortiinary man. 
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At this time Babu Aksliay Sarkar had started 
his monthly review, the Nabajiban (New Life), 
to wliich I used oceasionally ti) contribute. 
Bankim Babu had just closed the chapter of his 
editorship of the Jimiffa Jhosan (the Mirror of 
Bengal), and was busy with religious discussions, 
for which purpose he had started the monthly, 
Pmchar (the Preacher), 'ho this also I contri- 
buted a song or two and an elfusivc appreciation 
of Pimhnnva lyrics. 

From now I began constantly to meet Bankim 
Babu. He was tlien living in Bhabani Dutt’s 
street. I used to visit him frecpiently. it is true, 
but there was not much of convm-sation. I was 
then of the age to listen, not to talk. I fervently 
wished we could warm up into some discussion, 
but my <liffidence got the better of sny conversa- 
tional powers. Some days Sanjib Babu ' would 
be there reclining on his bolster. The sight 
would gladden me, for he was a genial soul. He 
delighted in talking, and it was a <lelight to listen 
to his talk. Tho.se who have reiKi hi.s prose 
writing must have noticed how gaily and airily 
it flows on like the sprightUest of conversation. 
Very few have this gift of conversation, and 
fewer still the art of translating it into writing. 

* Out of ftioklm 
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TliX wus till- liinr v^hrit Pundit Sushadlmr 
rtwc into [(rourmfocc. < )f him I first heard from 
Ikiikim Uuhu. If I n-uirmher right. Bunkim 
Biibu was ;i1mi roNiKUisildo for iiitrodueiiig him 
to tiie nuldie. 'l’h<' eiirimis attempt, made by 
Himhi orlliodow to revive its jm‘siige with the 
htip ol \\ estiirn sidetiec soon sprt'ud all i>ver the 
c(iunlr\. 'riioosophy had for some time previ- 
ouslv b< vn preitariiig the gromid for such a move- 
ment. Not that Ihiiikim Balm even tlummglily 
klcntithai himself with lliis eult. Xo sluidow of 
SiisliJidhar was east on his exposition of Hinduism 
as it foimd expression in tiie /Vae/aiA—that was 
impossible. 

I was then eoming out of the seehiskm of my 
corner, as my eoulrihutions lt> tliesc controversies 
will show. Some of these were .satirical venses, 
smut* iareieui plays, others letters to newspapers. 
I thus came tlown into the arena from the 
regions of sentiment and began to .spar in right 
earnest , 

In the heat t.f the fight I happened to faU 
foul of Bunkim Hahn. The history of this 
remains rt*eordeti in the t*viwhtu' and JihuHifi of 
tho.se tlays and neeii imt he repeateti here. At 
the close of this periinl of antagonism Bankim 
liiihu wrote me a letter, which I 
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tunately lost. Had it been here the reader could 
have seen with what consuminate generosity 
Bankiin Baba luid token tlie sling out of that 
unfortunate episode. 


(41) The Sf earner Iia!k 

Lured by an advertisement in some paper, my 
brother .lyolirindra went oifonc aflernooti to an 
auction sale, and on his return informed us that 
he had bou{i;ht a steel hulk for seven thousand 
rupees ; all that now remained being to put in 
an engine and some cabins for it to become a 
full-fledged steamer. 

My brother must have tlnmght it a great 
shame that our countrymen should have their 
tongues and pens going, but not a single line of 
steamers. As 1 have narrated beftne, he Imd 
tried to light matches for his country, but no 
amount of rubbing availed to make them strike. 
He had also wanted power-looms to work, but 
after all his travail only one little country towel 
was born, and then the hann stopped. And now 
that he wanted Indian steamers to ply, he bought 
an empty old hulk, which in due course was 
filled, not only with engines and cabins, but with 
loss and ruin 6S wdk 
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Aixi ycl \vt‘ slitfuld i-t*mc!tjber that all the loss 
jitid li-'irilsliip <luf to Ids etuleavours fell on him 
alone, wliile ihe o'ain <d' experience remained in 
reserve ibi' ihe wliule country. It is the.se un- 
caleulaiiiti’-, iinhusiiiesslike spirits who keep the 
Inisiness- fields of the country Hooded with their 
iicfi\ities. And, tliouffli the Hood subsides as 
rapidi) .‘IS it eom<*s, it, leaves behind fertilising 
silt to eitrii'h the wfil. \\'hen the time for 
reaping arrives no one thinks of thc,se pioneers; 
hut those \vh<i h.ave eheerfully .staked and lost 
their all, duriti't life, .are m>t likely, after death, 
to mind this furtlua- lu.ss of being forgotten. 

(hi one side was the hUiropean Flotilla Com- 
piiny. on tlie i>lher inv lirother .lyotirindra alone; 
and liow tremendous waxetl that battle of the 
luercitnlih' Heels, the people of Khulna and 
l{aris;d may still lamunnher. Under the .stre,ss of 
(Hunjndif ion steamer was added to .steamer, loss 
piled on loss, while the income dwindled till it 
ceased to be worth while to jjrint tickets. The 
gohlen age tlawned on the .steamer service 
iKdween Khulna and Barisjd, Not only were 
the passengers carried free of cliarge, but they 
were oHeretl light refreshments ffraiw as well! 
Then was formetl a hand of volunteer.s who, 
with Hags and patriotic* songs, marched the 
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passengers in procession to the Indian line of 
steamers. So while there was no want of 
passengers to carry, every other kind of want 
began to multiply apace. 

Arithmetic remained uninf!uenc‘e<l by j)atriotic 
fervour; and while enthusiasm flamed higher 
and higher to the tune of patriot ic. songs, three 
times three went on steadily making nine on the 
wrong side of the balance-sheet. 

One of the misfortunes which always pursues 
the unbusinesslike is that, while they are as easy 
to read as an opeit book, they nev(u- learn to 
read tlie character of others. And since it takes 
them the whole of their lifetime and all their 
resources to find out this weakness of theirs, 
they never get the chance of profiting by ex- 
perience. While the passengers were having 
free refreshments, the staff slunved no signs of 
being sterved either, but. nevertheless, the greatest 
gain remained with my brother in the ruin he 
so valiantly faced. 

Ihe daily bulletins of victory or disaster 
which used to arrive from the theatre of action 
kept us in a fever of excitement, ^'hen one day 
came the news that the steamer SwucMii had 
fouled the Howrali bridge and sunk. With this 
last loss my brother completely overstepped the 
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limits of his rt‘sources, iiml there was nothing for 
it but to wiml up t!tt; husiness. 


{ t‘i ) /IcrenvenK'nts 

In the* meantime <ie!ith ma<Ui its appearance 
in our family. Before this I hiul never met 
Death face to face, W’lum niy mother died I 
was (juita* u child. S!h* hsui hc.cn ailitig for quite 
a huig time, and we did not even know when 
her malady iuid taken a fatal turn. She used all 
along to sleep on a separate bed in the same 
room with us. 'rium in llie course of her illne.ss 
she was taken fVn- a l>oat trip on the. river, and 
on her rettum a room on the third story of the 
inner apartments was set apart for her. 

On the night she tiied we were fast asleep in 
our room {lownstiiirs. At wlint hour I cannot 
tell, onr old nurse came running in %veeping and 
crying: “Oh my little ones, you have kxst your 
jilH" My sister-in-law rebuked her and led her 
away, to save u.s the sudden shock at dead of 
night. Half awakened by her words, I felt my 
heart sink within me, but could not make out 
wlmt hntl hapjHmeik When in the morning we 
were told of her tlcath, I could not realise all 
that it meant for me. 
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As we came out into tl.o veramiah we saw 
my mother laid on „ bedstea,] in the courty.' 'd 
l licre was nothing in l,cr appearance rSnet 
showed death to be terrililc. The aspect wl.ich 
deatli wore m tliat morning light was as lovely 
as a cain, and peaceful sleep, and the ,r,,lf 

between life and its alrsence was not bro.mht 
home to US. ^ 

Only when her body whs taken out hv the 
mam gateway,^ and we followed the procession 
to the cremation ground, did a .storm of o-rief 
pass through me at the thought that mother 
would never return l,y this do<,r and fake again 
her accustomed place in the aflair.s of her house 
hold, Ihe day wore on, we retnrm-d from the 
cremation, and as we turned into our kne I 
looked up at the hou.se towards my father’s 
rooms on the third story. He was still i„ the 
front verandah sitting motionless in prayer. 

She who was the Vamgest daughter-in-law 

ofm “ Sl»'i little 

nd iUI other wants, and kept us cunslantly near 

One ot the characteristics of tl.e living i, ,4 

rreplaceable. And m early life this power is 
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stron^iis!. so (li.-i! n.. blow penetrates too deeply, 

no scar is lel't pennauently. Thus the first 
shadow of (loath which foil on left no dark- 
ness hohind; it, ,h(parted as softly as it came, 

only :i s!i;w1«jw, 

W'iien, in later lito, I wandered about like a 
madcap, at the iir.st ooiuin^r of spring, with a 
lumdlul <d hall hlow/i jessamines tied in a corner 
of m\ inusliu scurl, and as I stroked my forehead 
with the s<dl. rounded, tapering buds, the touch 
(>f my mothers lingers would come back to me; 
and I eh-arly realised Ihat. the tenderness which 
(laell in the lips o( those lovely lingers was the 
sittnc! IIS tliiii uirH*h, every diiy in 

the {Hirity of these jessamiiu; Imds; and that 
whether wo know it or not. this tenderness is 
on th<‘ earth in botmdh^ss measure. 

'I’ho uoijuamtanoo whieh I made with Death 
at tht; age ol iwonty-lour wnts a permanent one, 
and its blow bus otmlimiod to add itself to each 
sueeeeding bereavenumt in an ever-lengthening 
diain o{ tears, 'I'lic lightness of infant life can 
skip aside Irom the greatest of ealainities, but 
tvitli ng<‘ evasi«m is not so easy, and the shock 
ol that day I had to take full on my breast. 

That lltore could be any gap in the unbroken 

prorvKsiuii nf tin* Jiyvn aiKl sorrows of life wiis a 

s 
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thing I had no idea of. I could therefore see 
nothing beyond, and tins life I had acc‘ei)ted as 
all in all. When of a siuidtai deat h eanu;, and 
in a moment made a gaping rent in its smooth- 
seeming fabric, I was utterly bewildcrcal. All 
around, the trees, the .soil, the water, the sun, 
the moon, the star.s, remained as immovably true 
as before , ami yet the perstm wlu^ was as truls* 
there, who, through a thousaiul points of contact 
with life, mind and heart, was ever so much 
more true for me, liad vanislu'd in a moment 
like adteam. What perplexing sell-(*onlradiction 
it all seemed to me as 1 looked around ! flow 
was I ever to reconcile that which remained 
with that which had gone ? 

The terrible darkne.ss winch was disclo.sed to 
me through thi.s rent, contimual to attratd me. 
night and day as time went on. I would ever 
and anon return to take my slam! there an<l 
gaze upon it, wondering what there was left in 
place of what had gone. Emptiness is a thing 
man cannot bring himself to Iwlieve in ; Unit 
which is wo/, is untrue i that which i.s untrue, is 
not So our efforts to find something, where 
we see nothing, are unceasing. 

Just as a young plant, surrounded by dark- 
ness, stretches itself, as it were on tiptoe, to 
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find its way nut tutn the light, so when death 
.suddenly thnnvs tlu'. darknc.s.s of negation round 
tlu‘ soul it tries and tries to rise into the light 
of affirmation. And what other sorrow is com- 
pH'"ih!(‘ to the state wherein darkne.s.s prevents 
the finding of a way out of the darkness? 

Atui y< t iu t he inklst of this unbearable grief, 
fla.sltes of joy .seemed to sparkle in my mind, 
now ami again, in a way whkdi quite .surprised 
iiie. 1 hat life was not a stable permanent 
fixture was itself the stwrowful tiding.s which 
hclpeci to lighten my mind. That we were not 
prisomws for ev<*r within a .solid .stone wall of 
life wits till* thought whiidi mieomseiously kept 
eomiiig uppermost in ru.shes of gladness. That 

whieh I had held I was made to let go this 

was the sense of h.ss whieh distressed me,— but 
when at the same moment I viewed it from the 
standp<.int of freedom gained, a great peace fell 
upon me. 

I'he all-jH*rva«fing pressure of worldly exi.stence 
eompimsntes itself by iMilancing life against death, 
and thus it does not crush us. The terrible 
weight i»f an unopposed life-force has not to be 
emltiretl by man,— this truth came upon me that 

of the attraction of the 
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world, the beauty of nature took on I'or me a 
deeper meaning. Death had given me the cn)rrcct 
perspective from which to perceive Ihe world in 
the fulness of its beauty, and as 1 saw the picture 
of the Universe against tlie background of Death 
I found it entrancing 

At this time I was attacked with a recrudes- 
cence of eccentricity in tliought ami behaviour. 
To be called upon to submit to the customs and 
fashions of the day, as if t licy were something 
soberly and genuinely real, made me want to 
laugh. I could not take them seriously. The 
burden of stopping to ccujsider what other people 
might think of me was com})letely litled off my 
mind. I have been about in fusiuotiable book 
shoj)s with a coarse sheet draped round me as 
my only upper garment, and a pair of slippers 
on my bare feet. Througli hot and c<»ld and wet 
I used to sleep out on the verandah of the tliird 
story. There the stars and 1 could gaze at 

each other, and no time was lost in greeting the 
dawn. 

Ihis phase had nothing to do with any ascetic 
feeling. It was more like a holiday spree as the 
result of discovering the schoolmaster Life with 
his cane to be a myth, and thereby Inmig able 
to shake myself free from tlie petty rules of his 
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scliool. i i', on wuluii};' one line morning we were 
to iimi gra\il!iiion retinml to only a fraction of 
ilsfir, WfMild we still demurely walk along the 
high road Whtuld we not rather skip over 
manv storied houses for a change, or on en- 
(■(luntcring the monument, take a flying jump, 
nitlu*r Ihuft trouhh* t, 4) walk round it? Thatwas 
why. uith tin- weight 4)f worldly life no longer 
clitggiug my feet, 1 could not stick to the usual 
nturse 4if eouvention. 

Aloiu- on the terrace in the darkness of night 
I gropet! all over like a blind man trying to find 
uptui the black stone gate of death some device 
or sign. 'I'heu when I woke with the morning 
light falling on that unscreened bed of mine, 1 
felt, as I opem-d my eyes, that my enveloping 
ha/.e was beeiuntng transparent ; and, as on the 
cli-aring 4»f the nrist the hills and rivers and 
ftjri'sis of the scene shine forth, so the dew- 
waslusi picture 4»f the world -life, spread out 
ladort* me, seemed tt> become renewed and ever 
S(t beautifrd. 

(4JJ1 The Haim and Awtwm 

Acciwding to the Hindu calendar, each year 
is ruleil by a particular planet So have I found 
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that in eacli period of life a partieui.-ir season 
assumes a special importance. When I lo)I 
back to my childhood I can best recall the rainy 
days. Ihe wind -driven rain has flooded the 
verandah floor. The row of doors ieadinir i,r{„ 
the rooms are all closed. Peari, the old snillcrv 
nmid, ,s coming fronri the market, her haskJt 
laden with vegetables, wading through the slush 
and drenched with the rain. And for Hiyme 

or reason I am careering about the verandaii in 
an ecsta.sy of joy. 

Tins also 00,1, cs buck l„„.e: 
our class is I, eld in a colonmulc with mats ai 
outer screens; cloud u)iiin cloud has couit. uu 
during the afternoon, and they are now lieapci 
up, covering the sky; and as wc look „„ ib, 

!m„ 71 r ‘ y “Wi'W h-ug and loud ; 

some mad woman with nails „f ligl,tni„K seems 

walls tremble under the blasts of wind as if they 
would Im hlown in; we can hardly see to read! 

to clo^ our boeka Then leaving the storm 

wmgitg our danglmg legs; and my mind g.a‘ 
r^fht away aeroas tlie far-off' nuending moor' 
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lhrtiii«i,ij vvliii’h Uu; rrince of the fairy tale 

pHHSC'S. 

I cciiu'nilKT, nioreover, the depth of the 
Sniviiii ‘ iii'jhts- TIk* puttering of the rain, find- 
ing its wu\ through the gups of iny slumber, 
creates witliin a glmistmie restfulness deeper 
lhau tlie. deepest sleep. And in the wakeful 
iiilervjiis I pray that the morning may see the 
ruin eonttnue. our lane under water, and the 
bathing plat form of the tank submerged to the 
lust stc‘p. 

lint at the age of which I have just been 
telling. Aniimm is on the throne beyond all 
dtnibt. Its life is to be seen spread under the 
clear t ransparent leisure of Aswin.^ And in the 
molten gold of this autumn sunshine, softly 
rclieeteil from the fresh dewy green outside, I 
am paring the verandali and composing, in the 
umkr the sting: 

1,, thw iit.Hi.iitK I »i'» t;n"W what it is that my heart 

'I'he Htitimm tlay weare on, the house gong 
sounds 12 main, the mode changes j tliough my 

^ ’llir III Juiy-Aiifwst# tlw Wght of the whiy 

I'hr iiititilli Ilf rorif«r»|KiiMl« to Septemher-Oetober* the long 

wfiridiMii Itiiic im tlriigiiL 
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iiiiiid is .still lillfjfj with inir>c 5 ('> i .. .• 

for call of work ordoty; nnd I 

* 

What i<il<- p];iy is |(,i^ Jj' , 

iLsU.’ss hours ' ’ *“.v heart, through the 

Ilieii ill the allcriioon I jiu. !.'!»><■■ 

white floor-cloth of j„v little ^ 

1 • , , " room, with •» 

tryi„, u, .In.w pi„„r,..,, 

mcan.s.m arduous pursuit of the piciorial unise 
but just a toyiu|r with the desire to m,.t ■ ♦ ^ 

Ti.e .nost 

in the nund, and of which uot a Hoe ^rpts drawn 
on the paocr. And ;»» n.o . ,• . *“iwu 

i i ivuu lu themeimtuuc the serene 

autumn afternoon is fifterimr fl,,.,,.. i .1 
of this little r'oh. ,* throuirh the walls 

01 iius little t alcutta room, filiimr it . 

with golden intoxication. 

I know not why, hut all mv days of that 

penod I „s if througl, ‘ “ 

.utumn I.Ki,t-tl,c wldd, ripej.’, for 

me my songs as it ripens the corn for the tillers • 

the autumn ^vi.ich filled rny granarv of h! ' 
with rarlmnr.-^. i-i , ^ granary ot leisure 

with mliauce, the autumn which floodwl n.v 

unburdened nn„<i with an unreasonimr ^ 
fasliioning song and story. ’ ^ 

The great difFerenee which I sec between tlie 
toy-Heason of my childhood arid the A . umn 
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Niiture which t-losely hemiiied me in, keeping 
me eut<*ri;iinf(l wilfi its numerous troupe, its 
variegated make-up, its medley of music; while 
the festivity whieli goes on in the shining light 
of autumn is in muu himself. The play of cloud 
and suusiiine is left in the background, while the 
uuiniuirs t»f jt*)’ and som»w occupy the mind. 
It is (»ur whielj gives to the blue of the 

autumn sky its wistful tiinge and human yearn- 
ing, which givt‘s poignancy to the breath of its 
hrcc/.es. 

My poems have now come to the doors of 
men. Here informal goings and comings are 
uotallowctl. 'rhere is door after door, chamber 
within chamber. How many times have we to 
return with tmly a g!imp.se of the light in the 
wimlow, only the .sound <»f the pipes from within 
the paliiee gates lingering in our ears! Mind 
has to treat with mind, will to come to terms 
with will, through many tortuous obstructions, 
before giving ami taking can come about. The 
foumlalion of life, its it dashes into these obstacles, 
splashes ami foams over in laughter and tears, 
ami dances ami whirls through eddies from which 
one cannot get a definite idea of its course. 
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(41.) ‘sy//«r/w a, id P'/afs- ” 

“Sharps an<I Flats” is a .sercnadt- from the 
•strceb (V,mt the dwdli,,;, „l' 

.. be l„wc,l ,u, entry ,.,ul a ,.|a..e witl.i,, {hat 

house of mystery. 

This w.u-id is t.. dio 

I msh U, dwell in the ever living hie ,.f Shm. 

I’liis is the prayer of the indivitlmtl to the ut.i 
versal life. * 

When I started for „.y sec.n.cl veyawe t„ 
Lngland, 1 iiuulc the iiinmiiitanee <in huiml shii) 
o Asutosh Chaudhuri. lie l.ad just laken'thl 
M.A. depee of the Caleutla University and 

was on Ins way to England tt) join the Ikr 

We were dnrin/the 

the steamer took Iroiii Calcutta to Madras, but 
It beeauK quite evident tlmt dci.th of IWeudsl.iu 

Vtitluu Uus sliurt tune he su drew me to l,iiu 
by lits simple natural qualities uf lieart, tliat tlie 
previous Ide-loiiK m ’ «' "ur ac<iuaiutauce .seemed 

When Asliu came back (rum Kuj{laud lie |.e- 

«<= '■*.! ....t as ytt l,a.l U e 
or opportunity to pierae throuKh all the harriers 

b ti. .raa „„ 
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with which his proiV-ssioii is hedged in, and so 
hecHuiu* I’oniplcit'ly iuimci-sed in it The money- 
Imgs of his cliintls had not yet sufficiently 
loosened the strings which held their gold, and 
Ashu was still an enthusiast in gathering honey 
from various gardens of literature. The spirit 
of' literature; wlnieh Hum saturated his being had 
nothing of the mustiuess of library morocco 
jiboul. it. but. was fragrant with the scent of 
unknown exotics from over the seas. At his 
imitation I enjoyed many a picnic amidst the 
s[U-ingtime of those distant w«>odlands. 

He hatl a s|)cc“ial taste for the flavour of 
French literature. I was then writing the 
poems which cumc to he published in the volume 
entitlwi Kaiii a Koiiuif (Sharps and Flats). Ashu 
could discern resemblances between many of 
my poeins ami old French poems he knew. 
According to him tlie common element in all 
these, poems was the attraction which the play 
of world-life luui f\>r the poet, and this had 
found varietl expression in each and every one 
of them. I'lic unfulfilled desire to enter into 
this larger lift; was the fundamental motive 
throughout 

•• I will arrange and publish these poems for 
you," said Ashu, and accordingly that task was 
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entrusted t<, l,h„. Tl,e ,,„e,„ 

wor d ,s sweet” wits tl.e „„e he n.nsidered tn be 

the keynote of the whole series, an<I so he jjkced 

It at the beginning of the vidunii;. 

Ashu Wits very possibly right \Vhe„ h, 

eluldhood I was confined to the house, I (.fPered 

my heart m my wistful gaze to outside nature 

ni all Its variety through the openings in the 

parapet of our inner roof-terrace. In my youth 

the worid of men in the same wav exerted a 

powerful attraction on me. 'Po that also I was 

then an outsider, and looked out ujmn it from the 

roadside. My mini!, sbinding on the brink, called 

out as rt were, with an eager waving of 

to the ferryman sailing away across the waves 

P « ‘*^**^*' i --he longed to start on 

liies journey. 

It is not true that my peculiarly isolated 
soeia condition was the bar to my plunging 
into the midst of the world-life. I see no sign 
that tho.se of my countrymen wim have hetiri all 
their lives in the thick of society feel, any more 

Thri f mtimaey, 

its flilV /T 

g it of steps, and on its dark waters falls 

trees, while from 
within the leafy branches overhead the hjei 
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(H)(is lorth its ravishing nld-tune song. But 
for all that it is stagnant water. Where is its 
{‘iirrcnt,, wlu'rr arc' the waves, when does the 
high tide rush in from the sea? 

Did 1 then get. from tlie neighbourhood 
oil the otlxM- sid<“ of our hme an echo of the 
vietorioiis jKoan with which the river, falling 
im<i rising. v\avt; after wave, cuts its way 
through walls of stone to the sea? No! My 
life in its solitude was simply fretting for want 
of an invitation the place where the festival 
ot world-life was being hchl. 

Man is overctime by a profound depression 
while nuihiing through his voluptuously lazy 
hours .»f sceiusion, heeause in this way he is 
licprivcd of full (‘oinincrcc with life. Such is 
the desptmdcncy from which I have always 
paiidully struggled to get free. My mmd 
refused to r«‘spond to the cheap intoxication 
of tlic political movements of those days, 
dcviu«l, as they seemed, of all strength ot national 
cmiscionsui^ss’ with their cotnplete ignorance of 
the country, their supreme indifference to real 
service t>f the motherland. I was tormented by 
a furitms intpatience, an intolerable dissatisfaction 
with myself and all aromul me. Much rather, 
1 said to myself, would I l)e an Arab Bedouin ! 
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While in other parts of the world there is 
no end to the movement and elamonr of the 

^taud ,.„ta,.lc and l.,„frinKly Innk ,vi,en 
liave we liail tlic wlierewitlmi I,, deck nursolves 
lor tiK oeeiisicm mid ro an, I j„i„ i„ if, o„lv 

" """“'■y ‘Ik Sl'irit of sqiarati,,,, rei.nis 

iuiOTine, ami innumerable |,ettv barriers divMe 

l irger life of the world in one's own rei.iaiii 

tlie*J'^Tl"''r '*"*^*' ■'’“"''"K lowards 

t he world ot men in my ymiih, „s 1 did in my 

tit ‘T 

the ehallcriiif, drawn round me by the .servants, 
now rare, how iiiiattaiiilllile, how far iiwav it 
if-™ >tKet iiitotoLh 

' “ . ‘l"re for the free noin™ 

nd coniiiiKs ot travellers, then the dead things 
ttiat aeeumiikte around us never ^et rein.ivml 

all life “i’ ■‘‘“"f''™ 

During the lUins there are oiiiv dark clouds 
^d showera And in the Aiitiiiiiii there k the 

not all-absorbing; for there is „is„ the jirmnisc 
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of <-<>rn ill t.liL* fiekis. So in my poetical career, 
wluii the rainy season was in the ascendant there 
were uiilv my vajiorous fancies which stormed 
and showert'd ; my utterance was misty, my 
versos wort; wild. And with the “Sharps and 
Flats” of my Autumn not only was there the 
pla) of eloud-effecis in the sky, but out of the 
jrromid crops were to be seen rising. Then, 
in Urn commerct* with the world of reality, both 
language ami nuftre attempted definiteness and 
varii-l y of form. 

'I'lius ends another Book. The days of 
(>oming together of inside and outside, kin and 
stranger, are chising in upon my life. My life’s 
journey has now to be completed through the 
dwflltng-plnees of men. And the good and evil, 
joy and sorrow, which it thus encounters, are not 
to he lightly viewed as pictures. What makings 
and breakings, victories and defeats, clashings and 
mrugltngs, art; here going on ! 

I have not the power to disclose and display 
the supreme art with which the Guide of my life 
is jtiyfully leading me through all its obstacles, 
antagtmisms and crookednesses, towards the 
fulfilment of its innermost meaning. And if 
I eammt make elear all the mystery of this 
tlesign, whattiver else I may try to show is sure 
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to prov. ,„i»lea.li„(j at every .step. T., analvse 
the ,mjo .s ,>„ly to get at its ,i„st, „„t at [l,. 

joy ot the nrtist 

Se having escorted them to the doer of the 
inner sanctimry I take leave of my readers. 


the end 
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